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NOTICES. 

Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 





To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
in the mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would tron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 


Ar the commencement of this nineteenth volume we made such | 


promises concerning Plates, Fashions, Music, &c. as was hardly 
credited by our subscribers, but we feel satisfied they will now 
acknowledge that we have so far fulfilled our pledge We have 
already inserted nine plates, viz.—‘* The Ruins of Carthage,”"— 
* 4 Philosopher in search of the Wind,”’—** Time and Tide wait 
for no man,”—“ The Pilgrim,”—* The Death of Luath,”"—* Sa- 
tisfaction,”"—** The Roundhead's Daughter,”—** The Wood-Cut- 
ter,’—** The Maid’s Trial,” and we now give ‘‘ The Beacon ;” 
November will produce the 11th, and December the 12th and last 
plate of the year. But our expenses this year, though we received 
very many additions to our subscription-list, have been eonsider- 
ably more than our receipts, we therefore hope the remaining few 
delinquents will remember, that they have no right to retain our 
money after it is due. If not paid at once, we shall be obliged 
to stop their papers and hand their bills to collectors of their 


neighbourhood. 


VOLUME TWENTY 


Will be five dollars per year, in advance, and will commence 
with January next: it will be adorned with twelve Engravings, 
one each month; none will be inferiour to this year's plates, and 
three of them will be very splendid, together containing more than 


a hundred portraits, accurate likenesses. Artists can have some 


idea of the expense of such plates, to others we would merely re- || 


mark, that each of these three 
months’ labour of one engraver. 

Among the plates for volume 
of Independence,” and ** The Battle of Bunker Hill.” 


twenty will be the “* Declaration 
The 


Declaration is in the hands of J. F. E. Prudhomme, the other | 


will be the work of J. N. Gimbrede ; to say anything in favour 
of these superiour artists, to our subscribers, is needless, for they 
have only to turn to the plates engraved by them for this year 


to be convinced of their ability to accomplish, in a masterly | 


manner, whatever they may undertake in their line. To such as 
are not acquainted with their skill, we would say, from the spirit 
with which they have undertaken them, we are perfectly satis- 
tied they will immortalize themselves by these efforts 

The large Picture of the Declaration of Independence cost, 
when framed, from 25 to 40 dollars, but cannot now be obtained, 
as the plate is worn out. Ours will be but one-third its size, 
vet, so far as perfection of engraving and accuracy of coun- 


tenances are concerned, our Picture will be fully equal to the | 


onginal 
These pictures ought to be in the dwelling of every American, 
that our children may never, for a moment, forget the counte- 


nances of the men who dared to take the front rank in the (rmes 


that tried the souls of the firmest heroes of our land. 


We know that the twelve pictures will be worth more than the | 


amount of the subscription. The monthly Wood-cut representa- 
tions of the Fashions: the fifty-two pieces of Musie for the 
piano, harp, guitar, ete. with all the reading matter of the Mir- 
ror, are over and above what we charge for. 

We are endeavouring to make this a splendid American 
Repertory, for the parlour and library, and mean to persevere 
in continually increasing its value, if the public respond to our 
ealls by adding to its subscription-list. If each Subscriber 
would induce a friend to add one name to our list, the favour 
would be soon returned in the increased value of the publica- 
tion, for our pride is to make it the most elegant periodical in 
the world. 

In our attention to exteriour ornaments, we have not forgotten 
the literary department, but have called in some of the most 
able assistants in our country, so that the Mirror will, after the 
Ist of January next, be more tharha!f original matter 


embellishments will require six || 
| 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


| 
! 
: 
THE BEACON. 
Drawn by J. Browne, engraved by J. N. Gimbrede. 
Pat out the light—and then.— Shakspeare. 
} “A nicnt upon the cliff above the cottage, say'st thou, Sen- 
hor Don Jose? A light from the post which I have in charge! 
Now, by St 


Jago, great man as thou thinkest thyself, procurador, and what 





A signal to the smugglers, belike, or the enemy ' 


} not, thou may'st rue the day when thou insultedst an old soldier 
| and an old Castilian! There is some pith and marrow left in this 
right arm still,” continued the veteran, extending as tough and 
|| sinewy a limb as ever grasped a toledo, “and by our Lady of 
|| Pity, he who accuses me of treason is hke to feel its weight, 
were he twenty times a procurador. If Catalina had married thee 
now, as thou wanteds? last vintage, or if I had acceded to thy 
| other proposal, and exchanged my good olive ground for thy patch 
of a vinevard, we might never have heard of this matter. But 
|| the girl and her father were both of them wiser. I warn thee 
| once again, meddle not with an old soldier.” 
i} ** Nay, good Diego,” rejoined the Intle lawyer, slirinking in- 
| stinctively from the harsh tones and threatening gestures of him 
of the Beacon Rock, “ the saints only know whether Catalina or 
I should have had the worst of that bargain; and as to my sunny 
vineyard, it’s worth a dozen of thy lean hungry olive grounds 
however, Senhor 


any day in the year. I bear thee no malice, 
Diego,” continued the procurador in the spiteful accent in which 
a disclaimer of spite is usually pronounced ; *T bear no malice, 
cither to thee or to Senhora Mencia, thy wife, and still less to 
Catala: only I warn thee once more, that if the Beacon on the 
Cliff be again seen alight without orders fromthe Christino chiefs, 


| the warder will right speedily find himself within the walls of a 
And off the little lawyer walked. After taking two or 


prison wie 
* Perhaps, Senhor Diego, ii 


three steps, however, he returned 
| you really know nothing of the matter,—I love to be candid 
| where I can,—the pretty damsel Lina may have caused the blaze 


And now, 


by way of signal to her muleteer lover, Gil Gomez.” 
}| having shot off his last arrow, the worthy attorney walked him- 
|| self off, with a comfortable persuasion that he had made his old 
| acquaintance, and would-not-be father-in-law, thoroughly un- 
| comfortable. 

Our friend Diego was, as he had truly said, an old soldier and 
an old Castilian, brought to the frontier by some one of the many 
captains who had fought the cause of the infant queen with more 
| or less ill-success, and placed in a post of real rather than os- 
tensible trust and importance, as being one upon whose good 
faith and intelligence reliance might be safely placed 
| The Beacon Clif, with which at its only point of access his 
|} cottage communicated, was a lofty and almost perpendicular 
rock, commanding alike the sea-coast and the mountams, and 
most useful us a sigual-post for the transnission of local intelli- 


gence to the bands in those wild hills and the ships in the offing 
A narrow wooden drawbridge, beneath which gushed a rapid 
| stream, led from a gallery which surrounded Diego's dwelling to 
the only level spot upon the Beacon Cliff. From that landing to 
the summit, the ascent, as viewed from below, was apparently 
impracticable to any foot less light and tenacious than that of the 
goat or the chamois. But certain slight inequalities, natural or 
! artificial, winding round the face of the rock, gave to the bold and 
| practised clunber sufficient footing to gain the small platform, 
upon which swung from a strong iron pole a small bucket, of the 
same material, filled with tar and with the resinous woods of the 
country, of which easily ignited and highly combustible materials 
a stock suflicient for many months’ consumption was deposited 
A more effectual signal-post could hardly be devis- 


on the spot 
agitated by civil 


| ed, and, in the disturbed state of the country, 
' 


boid inland smugglers called contraband 


war, plagued by the 
istas, and exposed to so much change and anarchy that the Eng 
lish naval officers, ever the Queen Regent's best allies, hardly 
knew whether the district was possessed by Carlists or Christi 
nos. The Beacon, confided as it had been to bold and faithful 
hands, had often led to successful co-operation, and prevented a 
useless sacrifice of men and ammunition 

Diego's family consisted of his good wife, Mencia, and his 


' 
pretty daughter, Catalina, who, as we have just seen, had made 
him an effectual enemy, bv refusing the meddling lawyer, Don 

Jose Ortiz, a wizen-faced, withered sample of the Spanish Hi- 
the attorney-phobia is the same in 


suppose 


|! dalgo, who (and we supy 


i} all countries) had been for vears the pest and dread of the coun- 


coming to watch again to-1 


trv round, and found his power rather extended than limited by 
the present state of partisan warlare, Inasmuch as, by keeping 
fair with both parties, and denouncing very impartially friend or 
foe to which ever happened to be uppermost, he contrived to in 


crease his importance and till his coffers His accusation had 


ly that part which al- 





completely mystified poor Diego, especi 
luded te Catalina 


ght! So ran hia 


half-muttered thoughts. ** Poor Lina! That she does like that gay 


] npossible 


* The Beacon a-light last ni 


muleteer, Gil Gomez, with his songs and his mandoline, is, I 


fear, too true; and, after all, if he have money enough to keep 
the girl comfortadly, why should they not marry some day or 
other’? ‘Tis a lighted-hearted, good humoured spark, and she 
fancies him, as twenty vears ago I fancied her mother. But as 
to Lina’s lhghting the Beacon—with the great key of the house 
door under my pillow, and at might, too, when I myself can 


hardly keep my footing, and she never up there except once or 


twice, when she would goto help me to carry the tir faggots, and 


was forced to turn back before she got half-way, for very giddiness 


—Bah! The t uog’s impossible! and, by Santiago, the Beacon 
could not be alight. "Tis a he of that cankered little lawyer, 
and does not deserve another thought. I'll just go and ask 





Mencia whether she locked the door of the balcony last night 


did 
get to the drawbridge, 


Bah! It's a 


Of course she And, that door being locked, how could Lina 


and why should she light the Beacon? 


lie from the first word to the last, and I'll think no 


more of it.” 


Forming internally this wise resolution, but unable to direct 


mind to any other subject, Lhego (for this conversation had 


happened in the ouve ground on which Don Jose had cast his 


his 


he neared which, 


as 


eve) strode rapidly towards his cottage ; 


shrill sounds of female voices gave token of an animated discus- 


the wile of his bosom, and certain 


He arrived 


sion between Senhora Mencia, 
neighbours, her gossips and friends in time to hear 
their dismissal 

“ The Beacon a-! 
own eyes, vou and Pepita! 
No soul could g 


bridge that leads from our balco 


tht, good Ursula’t and you saw it with your 


You must have been dre aming, good 
people et tothe rock except from the draw- 
ny, and [ locked the door myself 
Pepita 


ig. good gentlefolk 


with these hands. You were dream: 
there says she saw Santa Teresa clad in white, flying over the 
top of the rock. Santa Teresa, quotha!t A fair good day to ye, 
ladies both! Santa 


Hernandez could not manage his own Beacon without her help. 


Teresa, forsooth! as if my husband Diego 


Santa Teresa—to be sure, there was a chapel dedicated to her, 


but the Carlists rent that down continued Sen- 


Santa Teresa,” 
of a saint, clad in 
} 


seemed to have made 


hora Mencia, upon whose ne rves the notion 
white, flying about so near their cottage, 


an unpleasant impression, ‘| hope we say as many Aves as our 


neighbours. I wonder whether burning a candle before our Lady 
of Pity—or to vow a pilgrimage—I'l!] ask Father Jerome. Did 
you see the light of the Beacon last night, Lina’ added her 


mother, as the voice of the dark-eved beauty was heard from the 
of 


composed in her honour 


cottage singing one the many songs which Gil Gomez had 


She interrupted herself to answer Sen- 


hora Me nei’s que stion, and then recommenced her song 





* The Beacon last mght’ No, dear mother 
‘Cirls ' for truant hearts a-playing, 
Vainly vauntes s arraving, 
Flower, and veil, and fan you ply 
(ne rare spell vour snares is spoiling, 
As, o'er steep Sierra towing, 
Homeward comes your favourite boy 
‘Mid the mules before him creey mgr, 
‘Mid his comrades round him sleeping, 
Sees he only —Guess and sigh!’ 
“Leave that foolish song, Catalina, and answer me at once 
Did vou see Santa Teresa last might fying over our rock?” 


dear mother '" exclaimed 


r rock, 


hment 


* Santa Teresa fying over o 


Catalina, in very natural astonis “Santa Teresa fying 


over our rock! Heard ever mortal such a question! Santa 


Teresa '” 


ed Mencia. “ Pepita and Ureula vow 





“Clad in wh te,’ rejorr 
by all the saints that they saw her light the Beacon last night, 
and then fly away over the face of the cliff. They talked, too, of 


ght.” 

* They have been dreaming. mother' Poor old Pepita passes 
Poor old Pe; ta! She 
You must have seen 


her life in seeing visions is not what 
she used to be, since the loss of her son. 
how her poor white head shakes under her mantilla, but she is a 


kind creature. To be sure ! rsula ought to have known better 
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But dreams are catching, dear mother, especially dreams of the 
saints; and you know my father has always, from motives of 
prudence, made a little mystery of this Beacon. Are you quite 
sure that he did not light it last night? I saw nothing, I heard 
nothing. But I sleep so sound, for Gil could never wake me,” 
sighed she, in a lower voice. ‘ J wish Gil were here again, safe 


” 


from these dangerous passes And then the song was resumed, 


as she went quietly about her household work 


‘* Girls whose lattice late he haunted, 
Merry Gil, no more enchanted, 

Laughs if frown or smile ye ply 
One thing only tempt 
In the churches, markets, dances, 

Though a queen herself were 
One bright star hath fixed him yonder, 
To a lovelier, gentler, fonder : 

Must I name it—Lina's eye.” 


his glances 


hye 
ry 


This dialogue, which he had overheard without making his ap- 
pearance cither to the departing guests or the incensed hostess, 
did not tend to quiet the keeper of the Beacon. Catalina’s words 
and manner kad completely assured him that she had no hand in 
the matter, and although a devout son of the catholic church, he 
was yet a person of too much sense to put any faith in the St. 
Teresa vision of the story. He had, however, from the testi- 
mony of the two women, confirming as it did that of Don Jose, 
little doubt but the rock had really been ascended, and the Beacon 
lighted ; probably by some daring Carlist spy, to lead the crews 
and commanders of the English vessels upon the coast into a 
trap, by inducing them to land upon some spot only too well pre- 
pared for their reception, antl he determine d to walk to Marqui- 
na, a small town in the netwhbourhood, for the double purpose of 
hearmg whether any mischief had befallen by sea or land, and to 
secure some resolute man to watch with him the ensuing night 
“If poor Gil were here,” thought he, as he passed through a 


grove of fine cork-trees, echoing unconsciously his daughter's 


dearest wish; * or failing him, Lope Mureno, he is strong, agile, 
and resolute. Aye! Lope Mureno, and we'll conceal ourselves 
among the pine faggots on the pletform, or kee p guard below, 
according to circumstances.” 

Twelve hours had passed since the conversation between Jose 
and Diewo in the olive ground. It was now midnight, and dark 


clear and cloudless This is a 


still 


from the want of moon, but 


strange story that Ned Mi 


es has told us; and stranger 1s 


that which we have gathered from these women,” said Captain 


Heywood to his first leutenant, Mr 
| 


were 


ks, trying to keep as much as possi- 


Adeane, as they pac- 
ing the sands beneath the roc 
ble in the shadow, but yet where they might see every movement 


both in the cottage and about the Beacon elifl 


sula were also watching ; and approaching at some little distance 
appeared a light-footed young man, picturesque in figure and air, 
with a mandoline in his hand, which he now and then struck, and 


humming, apparently from the mere impulse of a gay and buoyant 
temperament, brief snatches of many airs 

* However, we are not alone in our folly, if folly it be.’ continu- 
ed the English officer, * for there are the votaries of St. Teresa; 
and the young man tripping towards us on the other side seems, 
by the description, to be the muleteer, the lover Gil—what ts his 


name! Gil Gomez If there be, as Diego suspe cts—and he has 
been so constantly faithful and watchful that [ rely implicitly 
upon his word—if there be treachery we shal! be strong enough 
to seize the traitor—provided always that he be simple enough 
There isa 


to come again. Ha! the muleteer was expected 


light in Catalina’s chamber—is it not what was described to us 


' Ave! there she is, opening the lattice, 


as Catalina’s chamber 
and we shall, after all, play no more important part than that of 
witnesses to a serenade. No, by heaven, she is the culprit after 
Look how she is forcing herself through the barred and nar- 

And the lamp! No! 
she ts through. She is letting down the drawbridge. Do you see 


Tt will fall back 


She has passed it 


all, 
row casement. she will set herself on fire. 
It is too heavy for her strength ! 
No! 


her, Adeane? 


upon her. Had we not better call’ 


and is climbing the rock.” 
” 


the muleteer, who by this 
Look how 


* She is asleep, Senhor!"" cried 


tome had joined them. Holy mother, protect her! 
boldly she treads, as 1 unconscious of danger.” 

* Yes, it as a case of somnambulism. There can be no doubt 
of it,” replied Captain Heywood, in Spanish. * Nothing can be 
so lucky as our coming, since it frees Diego from all suspicion 


But how to save her!) She pauses now, end if awakened might 





return without much danger, S wecall’ But what is be 


come of the lover’ Ave, I see now, he is rousing the mother 
and getting upon the baleony 
And quicker than any, except a lover, could nave reached the 
the rock, Gil had won to a place where, if his fair mistress had 
fallen, he was close behind to save her, and then, after a gay and 
lively symphony upon the mandoline which he had still retained, 
he began in a clear, manly voice, the air which she had herself 
sung that very evening 
* Girls! for truant hearts a-plaving, 
Vainly vaunted charms arraving.” 
And before he had finished the tirst couplet the fair 
aI 


sleeper 


awakened and fell, with a little start, trembling, inte the lover's 


aris. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


‘Tue flowers you reared repose in sleep, 

With folded bells where the night-dews weep, 
And the passing wind like a spirit grieves 

In a gentle dirge through the sighing leaves 
The sun will kiss the dews from the rose, 

Its crimson petals again unclose ; 

And the violet ope the soft blue ray 

Of its modest eye to the gaze of day 

But when shall the dews and the shades that lie 
So cold and damp on thy shrouded eye, 

Be chased from the folded lids, my child, 
And thy glance break forth so sweetly mild ! 


The fawn, thy partner in sportive play, 
Has ceased his gambols at close of day, 
And his weary limbs are relaxed and free 
In gentle sleep by his favourite tree. 

He will wake ere long, and the rosy dawn 
Will call him forth to the dewy lawn, 
And his sprightly gambols be seen again 
Through the parted boughs and upon the plain 
But oh, when shall slamber cease to hold 
‘The limbs that lie so still and cold! 
When wilt thou come with thy tiny feet 


That bounded my glad embrace to meet ' 


The birds you tended have ceased to sing, 

And shaded their eyes with the velvet wing, 
And, nestled among the leaves of the trees, 
They are rocked to rest by the cool night breeze 
The morn will the chains of sleep untind, 

And spread their plumes to the freshening wind, 
And music from many a warbler’s mouth 

Shall honey the crove like the breath of the south 
But when shall the lips whose lightest word 

Was sweeter far than the warbling bird, 

Their rich wild strain of melody pour ! 

They are mute! they are cold! they will ope no more! 


When heaven's great bell, in a tone sublime, 

Shall sound the knell of departed time, 

And its echoes pierce, with a voice profound, 
‘Through the liquid sea and the solid ground, 

Thou wilt wake, my child, from the dreamless sleep, 
Whose oblivious dews thy senses steep 

And then shall the eye now dim grow bright 

In the glorious rays of heaven's own light ; 
‘The limbs that an angel's semblance wore, 
Bloom ‘neath liv 
And the voice that’s hushed God's praises hyinn 


uw trees on the golden shore ; 


‘Mid the bands of the harping seraphim N.C. B. 
THE LIVING PHANTOM—A TRUE STORY. 
When | was a young boy I had delicate h h, and was some- 





what of a pensive and contemplative turn of mind. It was my delight 
in the long summer evenings to slip away from my noisy and more 
robust companions, that | might walk in the shades of the vener 
able wood, my favourite haunt, and listen to the cawing of the 
rooks, who seemed as fond of this retreat as I was. 

One evening T sat later than usual, though the distant sound of 
the cathedral clock had more than once warned me to my home 
There was a stillness im all nature that I was unwilling to disturb 
by the least motion. From this reverie I was startled by the sight 
of a tall, slender female, who was standing by me, looking sor- 
rowfully and steadily in my face. She was dressed in white from 
head to foot, im a fashion that | had never seen before, Her gar- 
ments were unusually long and flowing, and rustled as she ghded 
through the shrubs near me, as if they were made of the nichest 
silk. My heart beat as if I was dying, and [ know not that IT could 
have stirred from the spot; but she seemed so very mild and 
beautiful I did not attempt it 
round her head, but there were some locks that strayed upon her 


Her pale brown hair was braided 


neck ; and, although she looked like a lovely picture, but not lke 
a lovely woman, I closed my eyes forcibly with my hands, and 
when I looked agam she had vanished. 

I cannot exactly say why I did not on my return speak of this 
beautiful appearance, nor why, with a strange mixture of joy and 
fear, [ went again to the same spot, that I might see her. She 
always came, and often in the storm and splashing rain,—they 
never seemed to touch or annoy her,—and looked sweetly on me, 
and silently passed on ; and though she was so near me that once 
the wind lifted these light straying locks, and I felt them agamst 


I felt ill, and 


my cheek, vet IT could never move or speak to her 


nT recovered my mother closely questioned me of the tall 





wn! 
lady of whom, in the height of mv fever, I had so often spoken 

[cannot tell you what a weight was taken from my bovish 
spirits when I learned that this was no apparition, but a most 
lovely woman—not young, though she had kept her voung looks: 


which had broken her heart seemed to have spared 


‘ 


for the gnet 
her beauty. 
x, after their total defeat, 


When the rebel troops were retreatin 
in that very wood I was so fond of, a young cfficer, unable any 
longer to endure the anguish of his wounds, sunk from his horse, 
and laid himself down to die. He was found there by the daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry R—— and conveyed by a trusty domestic to 
her father’s mansion. Sir Henry was a loyalist, but the officer's 


desperate condition excited his compassion, and his wounds spoke 
, 





Jerstand. Sis Henrv's 


ave a brave 


man ceu.e not mi 


daughter, with many tears, pleaded for him, and promised that 
he should be carefully and secretly attended. 

You may fancy better than I can tell you, as he slowly re- 
covered, all the moments that were spent in reading, and low- 
voiced singing, and gentle playing on the lute; and how many 
fresh flowers were brought to him, whose wounded limbs would 
not bear him to gather them for himself, and how calmly the 
days glided on in the blessedness of returning health, and in that 
I will pass by this 
to speak of one day; while brighter and pleasanter than others, it 


sweet silence so carefully enjoined on him 


did not seem more bright or more lovely than the looks of the 
young maiden, as she gently spoke of * a little festival, which 
(though it must bear an unworthier name) she meant to give in 
* And it is time, lady,” said 
he, *“* for that guest, so tender and so honoured, to tell vou his 


honour of her guest's recovery.” 


whole story, and to speak to you of one who will help him to 
thank you; may I ask you, fair lady, to write a little billet for 
me, which, even in these times of danger, I may find means to 
forward.” To his mother, no doubt, she thought, as with light 
steps and a lighter heart she seated herself by his couch, and 
smilingly bade him dictate ; but when he said, ** My dear wife,”’ 
and lifted up his eyes to be asked for more, he saw before him a 
pale statue, that gave him oue utter look of despair, and fell, fur 
he had no power to help her, heavily at his feet. Those eve. 
never truly reflected the pure soul again, or answered, by answer- 
ing looks, the fond inquires of her poor old father. —Charles Lemh. 
From Graham's Maga 


FALSE TO THEE. 


SONG. 


I NEVER HAVE BEEN 
A NEW 


1] never have been false to thee ' 


The heart I gave thee still is thine ; 
‘hough thou hast been untme to me, 
And I no more may call thee mine 

I've loved, as woman ever loves, 
With constant seal in good or Ul ;— 
Thou’st prov'd, as man — proves, 


A rover—but I love the® stull! 


Yet think not that my spirit stoops 
To bind thee captive in mv train '— 
Love's not a flower, at sunset droops, 





But smiles when comes her god again ' 


Phy words, which fall unheeded now, 
Could once my heart-strings madly thrill ' 
Love's golden chain and burning vow 
Are broken—but I love thee stull! 


Once what a heaven of bliss was ours, 

When love dispelled the clouds of care, 
And time went by with birds and flowers, 
Whule song and incense filled the air! 
1@ past is mine—the present thine— 
Should thoughts of me thy future fill, 
Think what a destiny is mine, 





ry : 
iv lose—but ’ 


love thee, false one, stil! ! 
THE NIGUT BEFORE MARRIAGE. 


Come hither, my daughter; vour marriage-day is at hand: you 
will not be much longer the light of this old house. Sit by me, 
and I will once more tel! you a story, as I used to do when vou 
were a little girl, and looked up in bright-eved wonder at my tale 

I doubt not William has told you often enough that you are all 
in all to him; that no one human being ever was to another what 
vou are to him; that he feels for vou a deeper, tenderer, purer, 


more disinterested devotion than ever man felt for womar 


Don't believe hun. Nay, never start and turn pale; the young 





rascal believes what he says to be true, and that ong 


What I mean is, that I have in my day said and 


felt as much for the old woman on the other side of the chimney 


enough for you. 


Jut I mean something more than that. You have yourself bee 


th TH 


1e object of a deeper, tenderer, purer, more disinterestedly de 
voted attachment than his. Now, don't grow angry, though it be 
comes you too, and bespeaks the sincere confiding spirit of t 
bride. He, toe, would be in a towering passion if he heard me 
and yet neither of vou have cause 

You do not understand me; nor will you, nor can vou, till vou 


come to be vourself a mother 


The riddle is out. ] mean that you were a person of m 


more conseqrence in the eyes of two others—eh, old dame 


that you were the object of 


a more profound love than you ever 
knew how delightful at 


You 


admired ; 


can be again, long, long before vou 


t ts to repay love with love have been admired, and 


been told that vou were and, though [| vour 


father sav, who ougiit not to say it, you are worthy to be 
mired. And 
never deny it, girl, it ts liaman nature, and sits prettily uy ‘ 
But 


over with far 





you have been flattered—flattered by admiratio 


young woman you were welcomed home, and admire 


and watched more solicitude before you were 


twelve months old than ever vou will be again. Strange it ts 


it seems to be the unwavering rule of Providence that th 


warmest affection should ever be squandered upon those whw are 


unaware of the wealth wh 





th 1s heaping upon them 





it was a proud and happy dav, that of your birth 


were muddy, and keen hai!-showers, alternating with siect, were 





borne on the wind, that howled and thumped rour as 
Wf seeking to force its wav in. And the bodily suff wr 

ther iv led t ‘nental an fe rest che 
mother scarcely exceedec e ments anxiety of luc res H \ 
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givings: its uncomplaining languor goes with more deadly cer- {| nary character which history has handed down w us for wonder 


household. It was a heavenly summer-time when all was over: |! 
wind or weather what did we heed them, when she looked up at || tainty to the heart. Oh, what a relief it has been, after such a | and admiration, the Athenian philosopher, conceived the noble 
me as I looked at you lying in her arms! Visitation, to see my child's eye brighten again, and hear its — purpose of dedicating all 





s labours and his life to explore 

















After all, any disinterested person must have thought you a | blessed, clear, soft voice breathing of happiness ! iness of ma The chief good of man on earth, in its depth 
strange-looking creature. You had not learned how to make use It were hard to sav whether thy sufferings or thy enjoyments || and its detail, was the purpose of Socrates and his followers. ‘To 
of your eyes: one was turned up to your eyebrows and the other || most endeared you to me. You have been a dear good daughter calm the mind by enlightening it—to solace the heart by purify 
down to your mouth {| to your father, and you understand the playful exaggeration of | ing 1t—to make every moment profitable for the best pleasure of 

“ Now, papa——” || this nursery legend. And yet it is not all exaggeration our being, was their eam. That majestic wisdom has crum 

Fact, fact ; ask the old woman there if you won't believe me. || But go! my tears are under my evelids, and I shall make a bled ito fragments; a few single maxims, only, lve in our 

But you were beautiful in our eyes, and in those of your good fool of myself if I go on. You will understand me better when thoughts, as the broken sculptures of that unrivalled structure 
grandmother. She had been passing back and forward the whole || you repeat to a child of your own the tale your father told you Modern religionisin | riven up this life as a hopeless task, and 
morning between your mother's apartment and the parlour, think- the night before your marrage directed all our cares to et which shall make or t 
ing to keep up our spirits, but sinking them rather by her agitated The one grand maxim of liie has been given to us by Shak 

‘s. on she came to te e il was well she could . —— 7 speare— 
looks But when she ame tell me that all \ a ll she cou ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | Saar Ne 
not find her voice, and she did not need to find it, for her face . . 
But im ourselves, that we are thus or thu« 
was radiant. You were a lamp set down amongst us to enlighten Wises eed neti ' ' 
a THE ART OF LIVING. hat we wAC ho iat scene Of greatness we will, is weakness: 
all our faces. We had lived together, and thought we loved each ” " " f ‘ ; ; 
. ; “fhe | My trade and art is, to live.—Mentuizne that we look hot out on what prospect of pleasure we choose, ts 
other; but when you were added to the family group it was as if =—_ . siete ee os 
: . : ad lucipe vivere.— Herat. folly 
a new revelation ; and it seemed as if we had been living coldly | if the @ , * ; 
INTRODUCTION tthe thing be rightly looked at, there are as many worlds as 
and heartlessly with each other. A cord was around us, drawing ge . : 
2 Ix a curious treatise of the last century concerning those arts there are men in the world ; and the birth of a man is the making 


us into closer relationship; and you, little unconscious elf, were ; 


' which have been lost, the writer ventures upon an enumeration | of a new world. Perhaps that creation which we read of consisted 
the talisman that worked all these wonders. 














: 2 : P of above fifty important branches of science, which, from the | only in forming man; whose mind, like a kaleidoscope, gave har 
I could write a big book about the first year of your life, and . ‘ . ot call : a : 
, . : mention that is made of them in old writers, and from authentic mony and order to the chaos around him. The events of life are 
yet not contrive to say all I have to say, to show how much ' - . ‘ si , ; r et , : 
bal ? , monuments that still remain in the worid, we may reasonably hierogiyphics, with an inhuite number of meanings, of pleasure or 
1 mportant a baby is than any grown or growing person pos- : ‘ . ‘ 
more importan ; oe ‘ ” si : presume our ancestors to have been acquainted with, the know of pain, to which each man’s mind is a diflerent key. 1 there 
' a 
sik n be. } } ' 1 is " , . 
ly _ - 5 i ledge of which hath since, in a manner, wholly perished. Yet fore, believing m free will, regard it as a man’s own fault if he 
You will scarcely recollect the day of your christening. That, : : , , ‘ ' 
te @ me ; ' 5 ' there is one which I do not remember that our author takes no- reads not from the book of life just such meanings as he desires 
too, was a memorable day. Mother, nurse, grandmother—I can- : Bie : ; 
00, an sages i : tice of, though it is the most capital craft that has been discover- When we rise above that sphere in which mere physical sens 
w say which looke nost consequential; while you, the . . ’ : in : . . , . ' , 
pict f th k ry llel j ed or forgotten since the days in which Tubal Cain taught the art bilities constitute the material of life, it 1s obvious that our days 
p ine the occasion, took it with unparaileied sang frou: , , Lo oe 3 ‘ 
real = e ol c c ae — . le wale playing upon instruments ; the importance of which, in every take their colour of happiness or discomfort from the mora! im- 
yu ¢ not even seem to mind the beautiful rich lace cap, ol ' ' ' . 
pevtseohacsee ‘ et i ' I ! I : i age, cannot, I think, be reasonably questione d, and the loss of pressions of things itter is then in our own hands, to make 
} sat y tradi t you ther was christenec 1 , j ' 
which there is a amily ea — ssc : viaceantd 53 ; which at this age, or at least in this country, must be admitted our hours d cupy attention only with agreeable ob 
! t sitively sien ugh the ceremony, to the great r ' t +} fy) F } 
in it too: you poem ly slept a gh th ay ~® by all candid observers: I mean the art of life. In view of so ects, rejecting the painful parts, as from the labyrinthine kernel 
“onsterné irse, W id ita b my that you , } . ‘ 
consternation of the nurse, who held it a bad omen that you did treat a loss, it does not concern us to attend to those of a less || of the walnut the wise instincts of sense pick off the bitter matter 
£ } 


not squall. But if you thought little, I thought the more ; for interesting kind. ‘The others are but ancillary to this; and who | that encloses ut; or by the mind's rude might or the force of 





when I turned from the marble font to the altar window, where would record the departure of a handmaid when the wail in the taught philosophy, transmute the grievous to the genial, as the 
was painted the dove hovering over the cloudy chaos it wascom- | garkened palace tells that the queen herself is dead ? unwholesome soil is diluted to the healthy acid 

missioned to impregnate with light and love, I felt awed and In this America of ours there is, to be sure, no lack of profes People's happiness, then, depends on their good sense ; it is 
subdued, and anxious for my baby, and yet consoled ; I felt that it sions. We have professors of divinity and of dancing ; of fencing only fools that are miserable; and all unhay piness hath im at the 
was your Inauguration into the sorrows of life. The mystic rite and of faith ; of the fine arts, both those of the managing mother nature of foolery. As, moreover, it is our dufy to enjoy this gift 
was the herald of the sufferings to which humanity is heir; but it and those of the sculptor and architect. But I see none who pro of life, T look upon the unhappy man im the light of a scoundrel 
was, at the same time, the pledge that God would temper the fess the simple vet exahted art—~te live : who mehe existence thi The poet who hath said many things aflectedly, and some 
ot te Ge ce ee. . . stuff from which, with curious skill or learned eye, they raise the things absurdly, saith yet well enough, to this purpose— 

I will not tell you how we—for she, there, went foot for foot useful or elegant fabric. I pass through the crowded cities; | Pleasure is spread through the earth 


a enileeee f , nares | — , ' , : 
in feeling all my joys, cares, hopes and fears about you; as, in- , , Jn stray gifts, to be claimed by whoever shall find 
sad } I . = stroll into the cafés; I peep into the shops. I see many who ar “a . 


But secking for pleasures is like fishing for trout; the skilfal an 


gler finds them im every pool; but not one will rise to the best 


deed, she has been the mirror of my life for I will not say how a , 
: preparing to live ; many who are intending soon to live; some 


many years, bearing half my sorrows, and redoubling all my joys ; 
. . = ; = <I ry J} who have gathere d about them every thing that is necessary for 
I would not have said so much for fear of making her vain has" ’ fly of the unpractised thrower 
N ; ' is tt enjoyment, but who resemble the philosopher who lived within a 
Never praise people to their faces, gir it spoils them; but you , ' a a ld a ntend t ’ an nd I 
i se | t ' 1 5 ; pen : ‘ league of Versailles and died without seeing it, because it would I am as old as I ever inten » be: and I study nothing, now, 
see she is asleep, and can’t hear me hat makes the old | 7 ) fu omfort lution 3 bit ve 
Ps = be as easy for him to go to-morrow as to-day. The nation seems but to gain inward comfor My resolution and habit hath ever 


been to live pleasurably : believing that by winning happiness I 


being’s end and aim," and that to enjoy and to 


woman's head keep nud 


PE RRO a IO voted cto meet mee her handkerchief || occupie d m building a lofty stage, and decorating a noble theatre sdetails 

I will say nothing of our care for you even in trifles—of the ahaa pager np saline aici higs ctiracchechece 8 “ge inate is of the nature of the gods. Reclining on the couch of 

long happy walk we had one day from bazaar to bazaar, to choose amnved Jassie rake hapten eg OR ee Pe ees Sve life kd 7 ! he r Is, th Me 

. Lots -_ . sqpede — ; is the carpenter with his noises, the painter with his smells, the fe, | look down upon the cares, the toils, the passions of man 

playthings fit for so very young a baby—of the utter forgetful- 2 kind with a perfect dyspathy ; which sometimes warms to com 
had 


glazier to let light in, and the upholsterer to shut it out: all at 
passion, and sometimes shades away into conte mpt, In the tu- 


ness of my personal dignity, with which I used to bring biscuits . . : 
I “ va . ‘ a work, and each more sedulous to render comfortable the particu 





to the baby from town In my great-coat pocket. You would think naults of the world, | behold men fighting as in a cloud,—enve 


: ; lar box which he has chosen for his family, that they may sit and 
I was wishing to bribe you by these recollections not to forget loped in the mists of ignorance and passion ; them imagination is 


maddened with terrour of some unseen foes. Reason on me hath 


shed a purerday) They are like the imbhabitants of the hall of 


see well when the play begins. The orchestra are beginning to 


the old folks when you leave the t would be R 30; | - , 
d folks when you leave them. It would be unkind to do so ; |! come in, and I hear the tuning of fiddles and the screwing of 


it wou yok as if I thought you could forget them. , , , 
2 ld look as if T s . ld forget them : , horns. I ask in vain, “* When will the curtain rise and the act 
u gre among us ec pening ftlower. y ra y a : , \ T *blis » the "i us . . . . ’ 
You grew up among us like an opening flower. Every day we begin?” Philosophy presently whispers in my ear, “ The drama Eblis, where the body must move because the heart flameth IJ 
saw somet rnew f anc ise To he: s talk , . j urces ve of . . 
mething new to love and praise in you. To hear us talk, of this world is not life, but the perpetual preparation to live am wiser: IT have purged my nature of the bitterness of pride ; 











one would have thought there never had been such a baby. A the building of the house is the play; the workmen are the of the watery humours of vanity. Ambition, on his rocky cliff, 
strange thing it is, a child! There is a delicate beauty about its neha’? - beckons to me with radiant hand; concealing, with waves of 
soft eyes, and rosy cheeks, and tiny mouth. It was so pretty to And is it so? Does the verb “enjoy” want all its tenses in | cloud the precipice which lies just behind him: bot I have no dis 
see the little monkey examine our hands, one after the other, to |) human language, but the paulo post future? Is it the destiny of — position to be the minister of a god who devours his priests as 
see if they contained sugar or biscuit. And it was so engaging || man to be like the wave of the sea, always rising, but never | soon as they fail to make the fumes of tramph grateful to his dis 
when it held its little mouth to be kissed. And it was sparkling, || paised? like the needle, to point always to his bright north star, | te! ded nostril: and I vanquish the divinity with a smile. That 
when it dived down into its nurse’s arms, and hid its face in her || yet never to touch it? Is life like the noisette rose, always bud- colossal, monstrous deity, who despotises over all this land, and 
bosom, when playfully minded. But strangest, loveliest of all, || ding, yet never blown? But I know why the curtain does not Which, like a Hindoo god, is composed of a trinity of demons— 
Was its appearance when it seemed to be trying to think—when iy in the play-house; it is because there are no spectators of which speculation is the Bramah or creating power, avarice the 
the consciousness of reason and eternity seemed to be dawning | And the reason why the real enjoyment of life never begins, is | Vishnoo or preserver, and ostentation the Seva or destroyer— 
upon God's own image, shrinking abashed from the glories of its | pecause there can be no spectators of it; for it is a thing self ranks not me among his slaves or his willing worshippers, Be 
own nature made and self-seen, and men think too little of themselves to act | neath the horrid tyranny I build a cottage, which is my castle. I 
And yet, my daughter, in moments of depression—and such |) only for their own applause arch out a narrow roof of life wherein Lnestle in a glad security, 
moments come to all—there was something terrible in thy child- Abstract what others feel, what others think, feeding my spirit with delicate moralities and the mellow fruits of 
ish glee. When I reflected how trifling the cause of thy delight, All pleasures sicken and all glories sink thought. I have ever laboured to hold my spirit open to high and 
the absence of any reason why it should give thee delight, the || Even those who are capable of living retired and unknown, still — elegant sources of joy, ! to make a full fruition of them 
transitory nature of the delight itself, | was tempted to think || fashion to themselves an imaginary audience, hike the mad come- Hence is my mind a chamber, fragrant of the choicest pleasures, 
that all human happiness was alike unreasonable and unnatural. |) dian in Horace ; and seek to make their life beautiful rather than | and sounding with the gentle echoes of foregone but unforgotten 
Life seemed to be a succession of brief bursts of ecstasy, at long delightful. Vanity is indeed the “ universal passion ;”’ the file to jovs 
intervals, gradually growing duller and duller, till it ended in | the enormous labyrinth of human conduct: the happiness of I am tired of ¢ htening the pu®lic mind. Tam no reformer 
inane apathy. I will not dwell on the thought Tt is one which fools, the bane of wisdom As Rob Roy says, * The w 1 sli last our day ;” and if nt is to 
mocks us in our happiest hour, and which not reason, faith alone Happiness was never studied as a science but in one place; a crack to preees after we are gone, it were a shame to spoil the 
can dispel || place concerning which the student often pauses from his books, sport of our successors. Nevertheless—* Scere tuum quid, nist 
But more desolate and dangerous emotions were awakened | and the dreamer checks himeelf in his reveries to ask themselves te scire hoe sciat alter?” A not unusefol vanity leads us to lay 
when illness came upon thee. There is nothing on earth so pain- whether there really was such a place as Athens, or whether the | our thoughts before the public , that if we make not others wise, 
ful as to witness the sufferings of a child. We cannot divine | history of it is not an enchanting fable, devised by poets turned | we may at least show that ourselves are so I shall, therefore, in 
their cause or nature, and it cannot tell; the impotency of hu- |, chroniclers. It was in that fairy-land of wisdom, beneath an at- |) some occasional papers, touch upon the art by which pleasure is 


man desire to give relief is never so painfully felt. The innocence | mosphere whose stillness was bliss, whose breeze were as balm; || best extracted from life. And I shal! be happy if I can induce my 
eS I ' 


and weakness, too, of the sufferer, conjure up rebellious thoughts. || in a city whose inhabitants were thinkers, and whose canaille were || countrymen to pause a moment from their strife to consider the 


s . o a ‘ 
My God! I know that my own sufferings are the consequences || a “ mob of gentlemen ;""—with the temple of wisdom always in || end of striving ; and to remember that in misfortune or death, 
+4 £ } z 


| 
of my own sins, but what has this innocent done! It is not alone sight, the dun hymettus tracing its outline on the sky, and the || nothing points the dart of remorse with a keener edge than the 
li 


silverand aurion gleaming in the distance ;—that that extraordi- 


when the little creature writhes in torture that we feel these mis- backward view of a joviees life 
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| 

ACP THE FOURTH. 
Scens 1—The House of Lavy Anne.—A Room. 
Enter Lavy ANNE. 


' 
| 
Leave an old || 


Lady Anne.—He thrives bevond my hopes ! 
[maid | 


Alone to make a man, reforming him 
After the fashion likes her. Women prate 
Whu talk of conquest, while they stoop to love ! 
What's sway for sway, but mere equality 
Wherein the party least deserves to rule— 
And that, past all dispute, is man, the lord !— 
Ne’er rests till he disturbs the perfect poise, 
Into his own scale throws his might—that good 
Wherein the brute hath mastery o'er hin— 
And to the beam heaves up the counter one, 
‘To hang there at his will!—Had women but 
The thews of men! My very girlhood solv'd 
The riddle of their sovereignty !—Brought up 
With two male cubs of cousins, was not I 
A likely one the relative deserts 
Of women and of men to put to proof, 
And didn’t I '—I beat them to a stand ! 
We started all together! Where were they | 
When I could read !—Why in the spelling-book ! 
When I was in subtraction, where were they ! 
A cudgelling their brains to cast a sum 
Of ten lines tn addition! I could rhyme 
My tables backwards, while they fought with pounds 
Shillings and pence, that kept the upper hand 
And laugh’d at them for masters! 1 could parse 
While they on footing of most shy acquaintance 
Kept with their parts of speech! In one thing only 
I found I met my betters—and e’en there 
I tried them, though I came off second best— 
I could not beat them when they quarrell’d with me! 
Because they held my hands !—They were afraid 
To fight me !—But Sir Philip thrives apace, 
And all of my performing !—And what pains 
He takes to please me, with his air, his gait, 
His dress, and most of all, his books. How fond 
He is of study! I'll do all I can 
‘To encourage him !—At last, he'll make aman! [Inter Jane. 
Well, Jane. 

Jane.—One asks to see your ladyship, 
Whose forward manners call his vears most backward. 
He looks but twenty, may you trust his chin, 
But should be thirty and no minute wasted 
He told his will, nor gave me time to answer, 
But, making of his arms a pillory, 
Began to kiss me, madam! Smack on smack, 
Quick as the clapper of the larum bell 
That ne’er gives o'er before the weight is down, 
Like him who still held on till out of breath ! 

Lady Anne.—Hadst not a tongue, girl, to let loose upon him * 

Jane.—I had, my lady ; but my lips were stopp'd. 

Lady Anne.—But when your lips were free ! 

Jane.—The harm was done ! 

Lady Anne.—I will not see him! 

Jane.—He is at the door! 

Lady Anne.—Shut it! Go ring the bell ! 

Lady Blanche (entering disguised as a man.)—And if she 
I'll ring the changes on her lips again. [ does, | 

Lady Anne.—Go call my footman ! 

Lady Blanche.—It she bears them spite,— 

For I shall trounce them soundly if they come ; 
I'll ring the bell; but mark the consequence, 
Footmen or maids, I'll kiss you spite of them, 
Lefore their faces! Be they maids that come, 
I'll kiss the maids as wel,—You see my mood ; 
So, be you squeamish, take me by yourself 

And leave the bell alone! 

Jane.—Shall I ring, my lady? 

Lady Anne —No, don't! 

Lady Blanche.—Y ou hear '—You mark '—You know your 
You have not been yon lady’s maid in vain ! {cue!? 
You're of no use '—Why loiter here '—Begone ! 

Lady Anne.—I can command my maid myselt! 

Lady Blanche.—You can! 

But better now that [ command than you, 

For on rebellion clearly is she bent, | 
Seeing her absence leaves us two alone! 

By all the arrows ever Cupid shot, 

By all the hearts that ever rued his bow, 

Thou art jealous of thy mistgess ! 

Jane.—Sir! 

Lady Blanche —Thou art! 

Thou wouldst we still were standing in the hall ; 
Thou wouldst my errand there were stil! to tell; 
Thou wouldst the vales I gave thee in advance 
Were still to pay—yea, thou wouldst give them back 
To have them paid again! I am willing—but 








There is a time—there is a place—and this 

Is neither place nor time—avoid thee, then! 
For, were my love the fraught of twenty men, 
Yet of one man I cannot well make two, 

And though the lady's beauty trucks the maid's, 
Yet must the lady's self precedence take ! 

So, Fondness '—leave the room !—Nay, then— 








Jane (retreating from Lavy Buancue.)—I am gone! 
[Goes out. 

Lady Anne.—How wrong may thrive by sheer audacity, 
While, with amaze, propriety gives way 
Before the thing she scorns ! 

Lady Blanche.—Give me a kiss 

Lady Anne.—A kiss '!—I never yet gave kiss to man! 

Lady Blanche. —You have kiss‘d me many a tine! Women 
Their girlhood days! ‘Their lofty age o’erlooks [forget 
Such tuny things! 

Lady Anne.—Kiss‘d thee ! 

Lady Blanche.—When we have stroll'd 
Along green lanes in honeysuckle time, 

With thrilling throats mocking the merry birds ; 
When we have chas‘d each other ‘mong the sheaves, 
Whose ears have lent us gold to make us crowns ; 
When, forced to keep the house in winter, of 

Our plays we have made fires to warm ourselves ; 
Or when we have coax'd spring on with primroses, 
Till hedge-rows leav'd, and trees were all a-bloom ! 
I have kiss‘d thee all these times, not to recount 
How often we have sat on the same chair, 

Or made a chair of one another's lap— 

On the same carpet roll’d—slept in one bed! 

Lady Anne (shriecks.)-—Ah! 

Lady Blanche-—You may shriek. —There was no shrieking 
In short were comates more than hand or glove, [theu— 
For still were we together !—Kuss me, Anne ! 

Lady Anne.—Hoa! help! 

Lady Blanche. —Why, don’t you know me, simpleton ? 

Lady Anne.—Blayehe ! 

Lady Blanche (bowing.)—At your service. 

Lady Anne.—What may this forebode ? 

Lady Blanche.—Why, victory! I cannot tell thee now! 

I came to put my masquerade to proof ! 

Lady Anne.—'Tis excellent! 

Lady Blanche-—And so, in verity 
You took me for a man! 

Lady Anne.—In verity. 

Lady Blanche.—The dress becomes me 1—Eh? 

Lady Anne.—To admiration ! 

Lady Blanche.—Is not my carriage very like a man's! 
Have | not caught his tyrant strut’ 

Lady Anne.—You have! 

Lady Blanche.—The style with which he bears his empty 

Lady Anne.—Yovw have! [head ! 

Lady Blanche.—His frown when he would scare a man ! 

Lady Anne.—You have. 

Lady Blanche.—His smile when he would please a woman? 

Lady Anne.—You have. 

Lady Blanche —When thus I poise me on one foot, 
Planting at ease the other, with one hand 
In my breast, the other at my side, with arm 
Akimbo, say you were not in my secret, 

Would you not take your oath I was a man? 

Lady Anne.—I would! 

Lady Blanche —"Twill do! Kiss me, dear Anne, again! 

Lady Anne —I hear a step. 

Lady Blanche.—Keep quiet, will vou, Anne? 

Jane (running on }—Madam—O la! 

[Stopping short at secng Lavy ANNE with her head on 
Lapy Buancue’s shoulder, while Lavy Buancue 
kisses her. 

Lady Blanche.-—How envy stops her breath ! 

You need not go—we do not mind you—well ! 
Your errand—if you have one—much I doubt 
"T'was jealousy that brought you back again ! 

Lady Anne (still lolling on Lady Blanche.)\—What is it, 

Lady Blanche —You see we're quite at home [Jane ! 
With one another. Well, what is it, sweetheart ? 

Jane.—Sit Philip Brilliant waits to see my lady. 

Lady Blanche.—Show him up stairs. 

Jane —Well, if I ever dream'd— 

Lady Blanche.—She scarce can move for very spite.—Be- 


[gone! Jane goes cut. 


' 


Lady Anne. —What shall be done? 

Lady Blanche. —Done '—Let them show him up! 
Tam sure | make as good a man as he is! 
How changed Sir Philip 1s '—How grave he grows! 
I half believe my empire there ts done !— 
Why sta you yester-evening from the ball '— 
I ne’er saw man so alter'd as Sir Philip! 
He thinks! He does! Looks pensive, as I live! 
What brings him here, dear Anne? 

Lady Anne (hesitating.) -To learn of me 
How to make love to you. 

Lady Blanche —\.eatn to make love 
To me! How long since you have open'd school ? 
You ne'er gave lesson on that art before ! 
But wit does wonders on emergency !— 
Anne !—They say teachers learn the while they teach ! 
Take care '—Amercy, where's your old maid's dress ! 
What do you teach Sir Philip! 

Lady Anne.—We read Latin 
Together 

Lady Blanche.—Anne '—I can translate your Latin 
Better than you can. Here your pupi! comes! 

[Enter Siz Puitir. | 

An o’ergrown boy, methinks, to go to school ! 
But such a one, if once he takes to tasks, 
Makes progress —Pays he thee in coin or kind? 
Coin '—No such item in the schedule broad 
Of love's estate, composed of thing as light 
As sunshine !—Air '—the odour air exhales ! 
The softest sound it lends its limber wing! 
Not that it always, yet, escheweth things 
More tangible, begot of hands and lips! 
Farewell! I never saw so cleara dawn! 

Lady Anne. —Dawn! It is day. 

Lady Blanche..—"Tis dawn wall grow to-day ! 
I tell thee, Anne, ‘twas e’en Aurora's self 








| 


| 











That now I spied—that early, modest maid 





Who opes the curtains of the sleeping sun, 


And, blushing, flies his gaze! Permit my lips 
To press your hand.—Now, mark my bow! (Aside) Adieu ' 
(Lapy Buancue bows to Sik Puiu, and goes out. 
Sir Philip (uneasily.)—A handsome youth ! 
Lady Anne.—Umph! Well enough! 
Sir Philip.—He seems 
An old acquaintance, for he kissd your hand 
Right lovingly ! 
Lady Anne.—I have known him rather long. 
Sir Philip.—I would I had not come! 
Lady Anne.—Why, prithee ! 
Sir Philip —As 
My call was out of time. 
Lady Anne. —Not so, Sir Philip, 
The gentleman was just about to go. 
Sir Philyp.—I am glad I came not sooner 
Lady Anne.—Had you, sir, 
*Twere all the same to me—except the pleasure 
Of seeing you had been some minutes older ! 
Sir Philip.—You make me happy. 
Lady Anne.—What’s the matter with him? 
Sir Philip cannot be in love with me! 
Yet Lady Blanche would so insinuate— 
Hang her! to note my cheek !—It had not burn'd 
Except through her!—Why, what a world it is! 
What wicked thoughts come into people's heads ! 
Behoves I watch myself !—We meet too often ! 
We are too much alone—Oh far too much ! 
His tasks must end, if he begins to love! 
He has not told me so!—I'll wait till then! 
I wonder, was he pensive as she said, 
Or did she fancy it! Sir Philip. 
Sir Philip —Madam ? 
Lady Anne.—I pray you, how went off the ball last night? 
Sur Philip.—Oh, admirably well ! 
Lady Anne.—I knew it! She 
Was jesting! I hate jests' Nine times in ten 
They are out of season! 'Twas a pleasant evening? 
Sir Philip —Very : 
Lady Anne.—I knew it '—What can change a man 
In a moment !—Can he doff himself as soon 
As his coat! The days of miracles are over! 
And so you pass'd a very pleasant evening! 
Whom danced you with '—The countess ? 
Ser Philip.— Nobody. 
Lady Anne.—Y ou play'd at cards—who was your partner? 
Sir Philip.—No one! [She? 
Lady Anne.~—They gave you music ’—You can sing. 
I have heard you sing a second to the countess. 
A capital second !—I was pleased with it, 
That am not mov'd with trifles !—Did you sing 
Last night together? 
Sir Philip.—No ; I sang with no one. 
Lady Anne.—A solo then? 
Sur Phalip.—I did not sing at all! 
Lady Anne.—Singing is very well in its way ; but many 
Love conversation better. 
Suir Philip. —Very many ! 
Lady Anne.—For mine own part, give me a corner, with 
A trend I love to talk with, and the song 
May hold its peace for me! 
Sir Philip. —I feel as you do! 
Lady Anne.—The countess can talk well. 
Sir Philip.—Surprisingly— [night * 
Lady Anne.—When she likes it. Was she in the vein last 
Sur Philip.—I did not note !—I saw not much of her. 
I was not in the vein for company. 
Lady Anne.—Pray you, Sir Philip, who were at the ball ? 
Sur Philip —Upon my word, I scarce remember who ! 
I better could recall who was not there ! 
Lady Anne.—Who was not there! 
Sor Philip —Why, you! 
Lady Anne.—That sounds like love ! 
*Tis well 1 be upon my guard in time' 
Repel the foe before he can make head! 
Yet to be like a thing, is not to be 
The thing itself! It may not, yet, be love. 
The enemy I[ take up arms against 
Myself may conjure up !—alarums sound, 
Where no attack is meant—that would be hard 
On him !—to lose, without a crime, the frend 
He stands so much in need of—then the credit 
I must forego, if I forego the task 
I took in hand, to make a man of him! 
See how he cons his lesson like a boy 
Get the desk ready—I shall follow you. 
Sir Phalip.—I will! 1 vow I love to read with you. 
[ Goes out 
Lady Anne.—He loves to read with me! were it charity 
If that I construed into loving me? 
He stands too much in awe of me to love me! 
But, say he does—what business is’t of mine? 
Let him look to it—I have not the fever, 
He caught it not from me. I'm in sound health, 
Was never half so well! my mind sees clearer! 
My heart feels lighter. J am twice myself. 
He loves not any one '—or if he does, 
’Tis clear as open day ‘tus not the Countess. 


[Goes out. 





Scene Il.—Cotonet Brovnt’s House.—A Room. 
Enter Coronet Brovnr. 


Colonel Blount.—Mine honour'd parents have I seen at last! 
Received their welcome, with their blessing crown’d ! 
My brother mocks my search—and so does she 
Whom to have lost, makes loss of fortune’s gains. 
Nor hope nor clue to hope! The house whereat 
We used to meet hath other tenant got, 
The former gone they know not whither—if 
Alive ordead! For hours and hours I wali 
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The streets in vain! she never crosses me. 
] light on all the world but her I seek ! 


Enter Wietiam. 


| 
William.—A gentleman would speak with you. | 
Colonel Blount.—His name! 
William.—I ask’d his name, and in reply he told me 
Again his errand—wonder'd how my master 
Could keep a male attendant at his door, 
And maids to hire in bunches !—any one 
Of whom covld draw the bolt as well !—would look 
A thousand times more pleasing—speak more sweetly, } 
And, maybe, when a pretty fellow call'd, i] 
With kisses season answers—then with a stamp i 
Dismiss'd me. i} 
Lady Blanche (entering still disguised.)—Colone! Blount, 
your humble servant ! | 


Place chairs! excuse the freedom! I am at home 


Whene’er I light upon a gentleman, 
And you, I know, are one '!—You know your place, sir, | 
And know, of course, the way to it—which, as | 
| take it, is the hall !—-you understand me’ ! 


The hall! (Wituiam goes out.) Your servant, Colonel Blount, 
Colonel Blount.—You know me, sir? [again ! 
Lady Blanche.—A man beloved of fame, sir, it 

Is known to many who are strange to him. | 

I own that I make bold; but keep your frown \} 

Until I give my reason. Colonel Blount, 

Some men make bold through fear, some through the lack on't, | 

Some to seer honest—for the adage runs, 

That knavery puts on a glossy suit | 

While honesty goes rough !—and some make bold | 

Through lightness of clear hearts and wantonness 1} 

Of healthy frankness !—I am such a man! l] 

To free your mind at once from jealousy, 

If not to win your confidence, I tell you 

I wait on you—touching a lady, sir !— 

He takes it very coolly (aside.) Colonel Blount, 

] wait on you, touching a lady, sir! 
Colonel Blount.—I heard you, sir—I am not deaf. j 
Lady Blanche (aside.)—As well 1 

Be deaf as dull. (Alowd.) The lady, sir, I am sure, \] 

By certain signs affects you—and, aware 

How through reserve, or self-mistrust, or something, | 

Hearts form'd to mingle oft miss one another, lj 

And being of the lady's blood partaker, | 

And knowing you, by fame, a man of honour, 

The secret I have guess'd, sir, | have come 

To tell you, sir! 

Colonel Blount.—Well, sir? 
Lady Blanche (aside.)—The man’s stock ! 1] 

“Well, sir!”—shall I go on! 1 will—but only 

Because I have begun. Whom reckon you 

The beauty of the court ? 
Colonel Blount —The beauty * 

Lady Blanche (off her guard.) —Well' 
Colonel Blount—Your patience, sir, I am not skill'd in 

Perhaps I may mistake. [beauty ; 
Lady Blanche (again off her guard.)—You do not kuow 

The beauty of the court! | 
Colonel Blount.—To say the truth, 

I lay light value upon beauty only. } 

Then is it hard to say what beauty is. 

You like the Roman outline, I the Grecian— 

Where's beauty ' Beauty, may I trust report, i] 

Hath somewhat questionable reputation too ! | 

Some say it is intolerably proud ; | 

Some, empty—full of nothing but itself ; 

Some, by no means good temper'd—some assert 

lis mercenary, and not over honest : 

This may, in part, be spleen, but part is truth. 

! 


Whence am I jealous of what men call beauty, 
And own it—but when beauty, modestly, 

Attends the mind, like a fair handmaiden 

Who knows her place, and serves a noble mistress, 


Then could I worship beauty, sir; for then i} 
lts proper worth not only dotfs no favour, i| 
But wins enhancement from the worth it waits on! i| 


Lady Blanche.—Had you not, Colonel Blount, some time or |} 
A falling out with beauty! Come! You had ; [other 
She slighted you one time—TI know she did! | 
But "twas your own fault—I'll be bound it was! 
You did not manage well, sir. You were proud— 
Lack’d patience—maybe, art—and never dreaming | 
That beauty’s smiles go oft in masquerade, | 
Took one for a frown, and off '—when, had you tarried, 

The thing you thought a frown had proved a smile, | 
As the dull morning breeds the sunny day. 
I know the sex: there is not one of them 
Bot 's art in something! 
Colonel Blount. —Do not say, not one ! 
Lady Blanche ( forgetting herself.)—I say, not one! What | 


know you of the sex! 
What knows this man—that man—or anv man— 1} 
Of the sex! Is it not plain to all the world, 


And what's a man at twenty but a boy’ 
When I was only thirteen— 
Colonel Blount. —Sir!— 
Lady Blanche —Nay, sir, 
Don’t interrupt me !—When I was but thirteen— } 
I had an aunt who loved me passing well—(recovering hersel/,) 
And lest I should be overmatch’d by women, 
School’d me in all their arts —You never had 
An agnt hike her, nor any other man, 
Whence I disparaged vou—I beg your pardon! 
Colonel Blount.—'Tis granted freely. 
Lady Blanche.—I am beholden to you, 
And, more to be so, would entreat you own, 
If when I challenged you to name just now 
The beauty of the court, you entertain'd not 


Suspicion of the lady? 


A girl at fifteen is in wit a woman! | 
' 
} 








’ For, if one fraud will blast a character, 
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Colonel Blount.—Not the least ! j 
Lady Blanche —Why, Colonel Blount, you are not blind! | 

Who has the fairest skin, the finest hair— [You know 

The finest features, finest shoulders, arms 

And wrists, and hands. 
Colonel Blount.—Stop, sir! 
Lady Blanche.—1 meant to stop, 

For if by these you fail to recogrize her, 

The lady’s waist, her ancles, and her feet 

Were thrown away upon you! 
Colonel Blount —I but stopp'd you {| 

To say I know the Countess, Lady Blanche! 
Lady Blanche.—Well, sir?! i 
Colonel Blount —Well, sir? | 
Lady Blanche.—I come on her account. 
Colonel Blount.—You were welcome, sir, upon your own | 

Your pleasure ? {account ! 
Lady Blanche.—I could brain him, so I could ! | 

She is the lady whom I spoke of, sir '— 

Oh, marble! is it true you see and hear !—( Aside.) 

I'll speak out plainly! Sir, I think ‘tis tume—(aloud)— 

The Countess married ’—What think you ! 
Colonel Blount.—Indeed | 

I never thought about it ' | 
Lady Blanche (aside.)—I could sell him | 

To slavery '—’Tis a fine lion, though, | 

Of which I'd give my eyes to have the taming! 

I think "tis time a woman marries when (aloud) 

She takes a fancy to a man! 
Colonel Blount.—Ttat plight, 

Methinks, can scarce befall the Countess, sir! 

The lady is enamour'd of herself ! 

She cannot love another ! 
Lady Blanche (aside.)\—I could be 

The death of him. What would you wager, now, (aloud,) 

She is not in love with you’? You know the signs 

A woman is in love? She has them all, sir! 

Thinks much, speaks little, sighs incontinently, 

Falls off in appetite, hates company, 

Shuns pleasure, loves to pass the time alone, 

Makes of one hand a pillow for her cheek, 

One for her heart of the other—sitting thus 

For hours together '!—Is not that the picture 

Of one in love’? And if you come to tears, 

She could weep rivers, would she—but give me 

The drop, could turn into a flood—but won't, 

Mangs on the lid as though ‘twould fall—but doesn't ; 

Seems as ‘twould ever stay there, but is gone 

You know not how nor whither! 
Colonel Blount —Y ou surprise me ! 

I saw the Countess at the ball last night— 

Look'’d never woman better ! 
Lady Blanche.—Look'd ! 
Colonel Blount.—I1 know 

She paints. 

Lady Blanche.—Paints, sir? 
Colonel Blount. —She does! 
As that she breathes and moves 

Lady Blanche —Does that otfend you? 
Colonel Blount.—Sir, I'll be frank! I love not simulation, 
Nor can believe it may be practised safely 
E’en in as small a thing as that we speak of! 
*Tis well when she who paints confesses it ; 
Yet she confesses vanity besides, 
Which is not well. But, for the other sort, 
Women who pass a cheek for what it is not ; 
I always fear'd the probity, within, 
Would follow that without ; and thoughts and words 
Might wear a hue that was not native to them. 








Tis clear 





What follows but that honesty is perfect, 
Or nothing '—holds throughout '—is everywhere 





Or nowhere '—I refer to actions '—’Tis 

Their actions which determine what men are ! | 
Whate’er of me men see must be myself ; 
What I myself do see—I do not mean | 


To advertise my heart—that is no man’s duty— 
I have my weakness I’m not bound to own— 
Before it masters me '—but, by my honour, | 
I take no credit for the grace I have not! 
Lady Blanche (aside.)— Tis a strange man'—a man of a 
new species ! 
Well, sir, she paints '—What else 7—What other fault | 
Do you find with her face’ Her colour you dispute,— 
Perhaps you'll grant her eyes to be her own, 
Anda they are counted fine ones! 
Colonel Blount.—They are bold ones ! | 
Lady Blanche.—Bold ones '—You do not like their fire per- | 
You should not, could it scorch you! ( Aside.) [haps! 
Colonel Blount. —Not their fire q 
Do I complain of. *Tis the mood that lights it 
I quarre! with ! j 
Lady Blanche.-—What mood '—I grow to hate him! (Aside.) || 
Colonel Blount. —The mood of the coquette—whom on my 
I hold ’mongst women an anomaly ! [honour 
For, much as you disparaged woman now, 
Making her creature more or less of art! 
I think, if not in her, then no where else | 
Is truthful nature found ; for she is framed } 
| 


! 


Of elements she needs not blush to own, 
Being of the temper, less of earch than heaven! 
And which, perforce, establish her sincere— 


Pitiful—modest and surpassing all ! | 
Single in love, which is heaven's prototype ! | 
Her Jove is love! Therein she is a barque | 
Sea-worthy ‘gainst all weathers! likelier | 
Than any prow that ever quitted port 


Tu make her voyage, whatsoe’er the wind, 
And if it blows to ride the tempest through ' 

Lady Blanche.—He is not so bad! How handsome look'd || 
More than his features warrant him, as though {he now {| 
The charm of beauty lay not in the face! 1! 





Colonel Blownt.—Now, what has a coquette to such a being 
Pertaining! Form and feature! Nothing more ! 
Of woman the least*part! She cannot love ; 
For woman, loving, cannot breathe, or move, 
Or think, or feel, but love's in all she does ' 
And, saying that she cannot love, say what 
She can do, to her honour will redound ! 
I know not, sir; do you! 
Lady Blanche (aside.)—Yes ; she can hate, 
And heartily —Why, what a fright I took 
For a good-looking man ' 
Colonel Biount.—The Countess now 
Lady Blanche.—So please vou, we shall speak no more 
I wonder is he smit with any other— [about her! 
Excuse a question, sir'—Are you in love? 
Colonel Blount.—Y es, sir, 1 am—but love, | fear, in vain 
Lady Blanche.—In vain! Some prude perhaps has snar'd 
his heart. ( Aside.) 
I hope she has! Is not your love return'’d* (Aloud ) 
Colonel Blount.—1 know not '—I would fain believe it was 
Lady Blanche —Believe it was '—What! dropp'd she never 
That Hope could make a meal of ' [word 
Colonel Blount. —Never.—Silence 
Was still her answer when I press'd my suit 
Lady Blanche.—A prade, as I'm alive ' a thorough prude ! 
I] know what kind of maid your mistress 1s! 
She keeps you at great distance! plucks away 
Her hand, if you press it—if you strive to keep 
Her waist in durance, sets the measure of 
The room ‘twixt you and her; and would you kiss her, 
Prepares to shriek '—You should make trial of her! 
She understands your humour! I'll be bound 
It is a prude you love ! 
Colonel Blount. —Y ou wrong her, sit! 
She is no prude! No freedem you have nam‘d 
I ever took with her, or dar'd to take! 
Lady Blanche.—Or dard to take! I told you, Colonel Blount, 
You knew not women. Dragous, sir, are fables 
So used my aunt to say, and she went further ; 
Where'’er you think you see one, set it down 
’Tis whalebone-work and buckram ; which, without 
The fear of sting or flame, you may engage, 
And find more peace than there did threaten fury 
Dear Colonel Blount, you love a prode, and think 
You have found a miracle of modesty ! 
Colonel Blount.—No more, sir ' 
Lady Blanche.—Colonel Blount, you love a prude ' 
"Tis ever thus with men particular ; 
Men that in squeamishness would outdo women ! 
That knit a brow at this, and shrug at that, 
Take shocks at horrours that amount to nothing ; 
Whom nothing will content except perfection, 
Which when at last they find,—they find they are losers 
By many a better thing’they met before, 
And pass'd in chase of it !—I give you joy, sir, 
To love a prude 
Colonel Blount.—Navy, sir— 
Lady Blanche —Yea, sir ; a prode 
I see her '—She's before me '—Just the eyes, 
I know she has! the use she makes of them '— 
How fond they are of the ground! I warrant you 
Her thoughts are not of their taste '—Gentle primness ! 
There is a mouth after your own chaste fancy ' 
Look at the lips, how they hog one another, 
Like innocents that cling at thought of parting !— 
If I were near them '—What a sober cheek ! 
Durst ever laughter come there '—I'll be bound 
When ‘tis alone or keeping company 
With one that understands it! Colonel Blount, 
I'll court your mistress, and I'll carry her 
Ina week! She is a prude, fair Colonel Blount ! 
Colonel Blount —Wold, sir '—On no account that bears not 
’ [proof 


Asperse the character of her I love 
Sav that I boast because | think her fair, 

She can spare beauty, ‘tis her least desert ' 

But when in wantonaness you doubt her heart, 

Wherein do I in seriousness confide, 

Which to her beauty is, what to the earth 

The sun '—the radiant fountain gives it hight, 

You tax my patience past what 1 can bear, 

And all the man in me is up in arms! 

Lady Blanche —'Tis plain he loves—and oh! how well he 
What is't to me! I feel a sickhess which [loves ! 
I never felt before! The world I'd give 
‘To see the woman that has conquer’d him ; 

I would I were away '—My feigned part 

I have play'd too long, can scarce keep up, and wish, 
And heartily, I ne’er had play'd at all! 

Up heart and bear me through '—Good day, fair sir, 

I] thank you for the audience you've vouchsaf'd! 

But wish you had not lov'd a prode! 

Colonel Blount (drawing.)—'Sdeath, sir! 

Lady Blanche (alarmed.)—Stop !—(recovering )—draw upon 

me under your own roof! 

Colonel Blount.—1! am corrected! You must pardon me ; 
But, to keep patience, | must quit the room 

Lady Blanche. —Farewell, sir—but, believe me, you will find 
The lady is a prude! 

Colonel Blount.—Away, sir! 

Lady Blanche.—Prude ! 

Jilt, shrew, whate’er she is, would | were she! 


[ Goes out 


[ Goes out. 


END OF ACT THE FOURTH. 


PAPRAPAARPRAPP LOR EP DDO 


Wowsan.—Diderot says that to describe woman one ought to 
dip one’s pen in the rainbow, and instead of sand use the dust 
from the wings of butterflies to dry the paper 

Sins.—Sir T. Brown says—“ As sins proceed they ever mul- 
tiply, and, like figures in arithmetic, t :¢ last stands for more than 
all that went before it.” 
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ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TAL 


MODERN DIABLERIE. 
(Contiaued.) 


ES. 


Tuat upon reaching a certain place by the water, he was order- 
ed to hold the horses, while the young baron dismounted and pro- 
ceeded alone. That shortly after being left, he heard the sound of 
music, as of voices chanting, and being superstitious and fearful, 
he proceeded in hopes of finding his master, but that upon reach- 
ing a point, from which he could see an old castle that stood 


“1 do not know,” the old man said seriously, ** such an a‘fair 
is generally beyond the capacity of our police; but I can recom- 
mend you to an old acquaintance who is said to be the most 
acute and skilful man along the Rhine-country for such matters. 

‘* Fritz Andervelt was, in my day, called the monarch of witch 
and thief-finders. He can assist you, if any one can. He isa 
vaurien himself, however. For that he prepared.” So saying, M. 
Eisenach sat down to his writing-table, and indited a few lines to 
Andervelt, which he folded and handed to Anguille, and the two 


friends took their leave, with many thanks. 


upon a@ projecting point, he ascertained that the music proceeded || 


from it, and that the building was lighted up from turret to 
cellar. He was the more frightened at this as he knew that the 
building was a ruin, and had been told that it was a place of bad 
repute. While he was gazing the lights were suddenly extin- 
guished, and a short time after his master rejoined him, with a 
sharp rebuke for his having dared to follow him. He further told 
us that the next day his master set off for Cologne. 
was a lady in the party, very handsome, to whom he was said to 
be a suitor, and that her husband was also in company with a 
large retinue of servants, and that they came here, and went to a 


That there | 


house belonging to the lady's husband, and remained there some | 


days 
of the household, departed one morning, as he understood from 
the family, upon business which was to detain him a few days, 


leaving his wife to do the honours. The same evening the lady 


with her attendants, accompanied by his master, left the mansion | 


and never returned. ‘The man waited until alarm for his own 
safety prompted him to fly, and believing that his principal had 
either absconded or been murdered, he took himself off with what 
few articies of value had been left.” 

* And his master!” asked Lake. 

“Of his master we never heard anything. When I heard of 
your adventure it appeared to me that, from your statement, I 
might be able to derive some explanation of circumstances so 


extraordinary.” 


The man then stated that the lady's husband, with some || 


| he had heard it before, as in fact who in Cologne could fail to | 


As their route homeward lay in the direction of Andervelt's 
house, the indefatigable Anguille insisted upon seeking it at once ; 
and after some little inquiry they discovered the dwelling of the 
retired official, which proved to be a sort of tavern, of which Mr. 
Andervelt was the landlord. 

He was at the time busily engaged with a portly dame, whose 
leathern purse and bunch of keys bespoke the mistress of the 
establishment, and a ruddy damsel, whose features betrayed her 
paternity in discussing a substantial meal of egg soup, and 
“bock hahal,”’ or chicken fried in lard, which she washed down 
by constant draughts from a huge beer glass with a pewter lid. 
Mr. Andervelt’s features were of a very Jewish cast, and wore 
rather a repulsive expression. They had acquired probably addi- 
tional hardness and harshness from long intercourse with the 
worst specimens of humanity, and Lake and Anguille experienced 
a momentary reluctance to opening any communication with him. 
The retired thief-taker received them courteously enough, how- 
ever, discovering at once their claims to consideration : and con- 


| ducting them into a little back room, opening into the bar, and 


ornamented by a pair of immense stag horns, and a coloured 
portrait of the great Frederic William, in an ebony frame ; he offer- 
ed seats to his visiters, and waited to hear what thev had to say. 

He listened very attentively to Lake's story, although by a 
half smile, or a raising of the eye-brow, now and then, it was plain 


|, have done. And when he came to hear that part of it which related 


The old gentleman then caused Lake to recapitulate every | 
thing which had occurred to him in connection with the baths | 


of and Madam de Begnis, and when he had concluded his 
narrative, shook his head, saving, 

“ The days of supernatural agency are surely past away ; and 
how to account for the truth of what we both know, I confess 





myself at a loss. 

Their conversation was prolonged to a late hour, and they 
parted inthe evening ; Lake promising to visit the old man again, 
and to communicate with him, should chance thereafter throw 
any light upon the strange and fatal events which had marked his 
sojourn at Cologne. 

It was little that sympathy could do to assuage the sorrow of 
the poor old mother of Meeta. But Lake could not resolve to 
leave one who appeared to feel protection and sympathy in his 
society, and who had acquired so sacred a right to his consider- 
ation. Solitude, moreover, was desirable to him, and days 
passed away, and still he remained the inmate of Madame Metz. 
One day, however, brought a variety to the monotonous tenour of 
standing on the door of one of the principal hotels, he 
Lake was very 


his life 
met with whom—but his old friend Anguille. 
glad to see him, very; in truth he needed companionship : 
heart yearned for sympathy, and Anguille, with his off-hand and 
frank disposition, his ever joyous temper, was well fitted to wean 
Whole hours of conversation passed by un- 


his 


a misanthrope. 
counted, and Lake felt relief in confiding to a friendly listener 
the sorrowful and strange adventures in which he had borne an 
unwilling part. Anguille listened with attention and interest. 

“*T must aid thee,” he said, “ in finding the clue to this mys- 
tery Charivari for the police! we know it for a scare-crow, 
which never discovers anything more important than a coutra- 
band half-yard of lace ; no, we wont trouble them, but we will 
advise with your old juris-consult and then follow the search 
ourselves. 

“You place no reliance in the idea which he seemed to inti- 
mate. What of infernal agency! devil a bit, save so far as 
human malice may have assumed the functions of his brimstone 
majesty. No, no, there are bad passions and strange chances 
enough in the sphere of human probabilites to account for all the 
diableries which you have been describing. With supernatural 
powers my cunning 1s powerless. The days of all such contracts 
are passed, I think, and nobody now can hope to sell at any price 
10 the arch-deceiver, what the cunning fiend hopes to receive, 
upon his own terms, from human vices. We will first visit your 
ancient friend, M. Eisenach, I have a curiosity to see him. And 
to M. Eisenach's they rode that very day. They were courte- 
ously received and entertained by the master of the mansion, 
who repeated his narrative for the edification of Anguille, at 
which that gentleman shook his head very profoundly, without 


to M Eisenach’s recommendation to him, he became very seri- 
ous, and remained for some time apparently meditating before he 
returned an answer to Lake's communication 

“M. Eisenach was right, gentlemen, in telling you that the 
time has been when I could have done more to assist you in 
such a business than any one in Cologne, but you see that time 
has past. It is many years since I have retired from business, 
and the magistrates of Cologne, now a days—"” Here the ex- 
official snapped his fingers, by way of filling out the sentence. 


| ** However, gentlemen, if you will leave me your names, or the 


place where I shall find you, I will try whether there is yet left a 


way which was once very useful to me,” and here the worthy 


| Andervelt winked expressively, ‘ but remember, all that we do 


| years ago, used to supply me with intelligence. 


appearing to arrive at any mere satisfactory conclusion than he 


had previously attained. 

“Tam puzzled, | confess,” said he, looking very sagely at 
Lake 

“ That is one step towards experience,” said John Ashby ; 
‘* perhaps M. Eisenach can advise some course to be pursued for 
the discovery of the wretches who have been instrumental in 
this murder!" 


must be secret. It won't do to let the folks here guess at our 
proceedings.” 

Of course Lake and Anguille promised secresy, and took their 
departure. 

Three days elapsed without their hearing any thing of Mr. An- 


| dervelt, which time was passed by Anguille in expediting matters 


preparatory to departure, and by Lake in that listless sullen 
apathy which very often results from illness, misfortune and 
lack of occupation. This last the worst. For grief of every 
description, “ the sovereign'st thing on earth ” is active employ- 
ment. None sink under a broken heart, save those who are also 
the victims of idleness ; violent affliction ts like a wound receiv- 
ed in battle, the sufferer is insensible to the pain of it, while his 
soul and energies are engrossed by the duties and avocations of 
At the end of three days Mr. Andervelt came to 
* Gentlemen,” said he, “ as I said before, what I 
When you called to see 


active life. 
seek them 
tell you must be strictly entre nous 
me the other day, | remembered a Bohemian, who, some sixteen 
By profession 
he was a fortune-teller, and our plan was, to go to him when any 
thing was lost which the police could not discover.” 

“And do you place any confidence in what such a fellow 
might teil you!” said Lake 

“ Not so fast, sir. We did not believe that he had any more 
of the devil's help than his neighbours. But he was, and we 
lnew that, hand-in-glove with all the gypsies, thieves and rob- 
bers for a hundred miles round; and with a little money we 
could often make him a decoy 
a better : he is still living—and by paying him well, under pretence 


| of consulting the stars, we may perhaps hit on the track of what 


you are searching for. If you fail, you are no worse than before.” 
“ We will do it,” said Anguille ; ** he shall be well paid for 
anv thing he can tell us.” 
* We cannot visit him until night—I only discovered my man 
You must be ready 


yesterday, and I had better see him first. 
as soon as the streets are quiet, by which time I will call for 
you.” 

* Brave Mr. Andervelt,” said Anguille ; “‘ we will not fail you.” 

“ Have you any faith in this!” said Lake, when their agent 
had departed 

** Not in the conjuror’s art, certainly ; but if this Bohemian is 
as great a rascal as he represents, he may possibly know the 
haunts of other scoundrels, and from him, in this particular, we 
may derive some information.” 
(To be continued.) 


now my plan is this, for want of 


—— 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


==— 


THE CARROUSEL AT VIENNA, DECEMBER, 1840. 





BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 





“ Like a wave of steel and gold, 
Swept the lovely pageant on ; 
Many a champion young and bold 
Bearing lance and gonfalon.'— Blackwood's Magazine 
| Norntne could exceed the magnificence of this spectacle, w 


| was performed by young men of noble birth. and took place 


hich 
a 
the imperial riding-scho_i. This was a large building, surrounded 
by a narrow gallery about twelve feet from the ground, commy- 
nicating with the apartments of the palace, and running be hind 
the handsome Corinthian columns which supported a second gal- 
lery above. The whole was most brilliantly illuminated. The ac 
| commodations were calculated to hold about a thousand specta- 
tors—the seats at one end of the room being set apart for the 
crowned heads, and at the other for twenty-four ladies, whom we 
| were to consider as the admired objects which would this evey- 
ing call forth the exertions of skill and prowess in the aspiring 
knights. At eight o'clock the heralds sounded their trumpets 
announcing the entrance of these fair ladies, who, conducted by 
the champion knights, took their places of distinction. One would 
|| have imagined that all the riches of Vienna had been co.lected 
|} to adorn these queens of beauty. Their dresses, of velvet an 


They were dj 
| vided into four companies, distinguished by the colours they wore 


gold, were covered with pearls and diamonds 


Of the 
and the mantle of each 
knight corresponded with the dress of his lady fair. The knights 
|| were in Spanish costume, splendily adorned with gold and silver 
The trumpets now sounded to announce the arrival of the court 
' On the entrance of the sovereigns the band struck up the na 
tional air, ** God save the Emperour,” and acclamations rent the 
roof. The emperours of Russia and Austria took their places in 
the centre, at the front, with the empresses on each side ; and the 


| of one party, the velvet was black ; of another, scarlet ; 
|| third, crimson; and of the fourth, blue 


| all the other sovereigns, princes and potentates, in their order of 


precedency. ‘They were all in their full umform, and formed as 
|| magnificent an assemblage as Europe could produce. The bu 








|| ing now resoanded with martial airs, and the twenty-four knight 


entered the arena, mounted on their gallant steeds, whose na 
tural colours were scarcely to be traced through their gold en 


|| broidery and trappings. The knights, attended by their esquires 
in more simple Spanish dresses, all mounted on jet black horses, 
approached the sovereigns in a body, and saluted with their 
lances. Then, wheeling round with rapidity, they advanced, a 


paid the same mark of respect to the ladies, who, standing up, 
graciously returned their salutation. The knights then, skilfully 
maneuvring their well-trained horses, retired from the arena: 
but four of them quickly returned, for the purpose of performing 
the various feats of skill appointed for the amusement of the even- 
|| ing. For this service, figures were placed, bearing the grim heads 
of Turks and Moors. Towards these each knight was to advance, 
and passing at full speed, strike off in succession all the heads 
with his sword; then, in like manner, to raise them from the 
ground with his weapon; and so, in various ways, give proof of 
All the knights then er 
tered in parties of four, and went through their evolutions ; the 


prowess in the exercises of combat 


military bands playing appropriate airs or martial flourishes 
A considerable time having been occupied by these amuse- 


ments, the scene again changed, and the whole company of 
| knights ane squires appeared together, and went through various 
and rapid movements, skilfully managing their horses, while at 
full speed, in all the crossings, and turnings, and windings of a 
English country dance, and the more graceful motions of a Frey 
quadrilie, Other trials of skill succeeded, in which they passed 
their lances, at full speed, through rings, or disengaged smal! 
The exercises being 


ended, the knights again saluted the court, and their * ladies 


objects suspended at a height above them 


and, encouraged by their smiles and applauses, soon re-appeared, 
to lead them in triumph to the ball, prepared in the grand saloon 
of the Redoute. The whole amply realized every anticipation 0! 


gnty, 


an imperial entertainment ; whatever was august in sovereig 
warlike in the field, great in the senate, assisted as spectators o! 
the carrousel, and not a knight entered the lists in whose veins 
the noblest blood did not flow. It called to mind the days of an- 
cient chivalry, when these military sports formed so large a part 
of the amus« ments of the European courts. 


Excerrts.—Men spend their lives in trying to understand each 
other, and, at the close, are compelled to acknowledge that they 
cannot even understand themselves 

The humble man requests a favour as though he were unwor- 
thy to receive it; but the proud man asks for a favour in the 

| same tone as he were granting one 

Weigh others as you would be weighed yourselves, and the 
scales would have a sinecure. 

Often do we think when we ought to act, and act when it be- 
hoves us to reflect; hence, caution is frequently 2s fatal as 
rashness. 

The best method of checking the frown of a bully is to become 
afflicted with “ near-sightedness,”’ and not see 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


The house of the Buonarotti family has recently undergone ex- 
sive repairs. But the rooms once occupied by Michael Angelo 


ten 
remain unchanged, save that around one of them are arranged a 
series of paintings, illustrative of the artist’s life. How Florence 
teems with the fame of this most gifted of her children! How 
rife are his sayings on the lips of her citizens! How eloquently 
do his works speak in the city where his bones repose! As the 
cathedral dome first greets the stranger's eye, or fades from his 
parting gaze, how naturally does it suggest the thoughts of St 


In a twilight 


Peter's and the artist's well known exclamation ! 


walk along the river-side, as we w atch the evening star over San 
Spirito, we remember that a prior of that convent taught him 
anatomy. If we pass the church del Carmine, we are reminded 
that he there studied the early efforts of Massacio. In the gallery 
we behold the Dancing Faun, whose head is so admirably restored, 
wonder at the stern face of Brutus, or ponder his own portrait 
In the piazza is his David, in the church of San Lorenzo, bis Day 
and Night, and that perfect imbodiment of Horatio’s familar 
»hrase—** a countenance more in sorrow than in anger,’’—the sta- 
Here he made his figure of snow ; 
up for an 


we of the Duke of Urbino 
there he buried his sleeping Cupid, which was dug 
Near St. Mark's was the school of sculpture, where he 


juque. 
The memory of 


first practiced In S 


Michael Angelo constitutes the happiest of ihe many interesting 


inta Croce ts his tomb 


Not less as a man than an artist, does 
We look upon 


the master-lines of his untinished works, and realize the strug- 


sssociations of Florence 
vs name lend dignity and beauty to the scene 
gies of his soul towards perfection Truly hes one of his biogra- 
phers remarked, “ his genius was vast and wild, by turns extra- 
sagant and capricious, rarely to be implicitly followed, always to 
be studied with advantage.” But we think not merely here of the 
culptor, painter, architect, and philosopher and poet; we dwell 
pon and feel the whole character of him who so nobly proved 
hus eminent claim to those various titles. As we tread the cham- 
bers where he passed so many nights of stndy, so many days of 
toils, as we behold the oratory where he prayed, or stand above 


in a venal age, could not subdue, of his deep sympathy 





his ashes, we think of his noble independence, which princes at 
reiates, 
th the grand and beautiful in human nature, and of his true 
afection which dictated the sentunent— 
* Better plea 

Love cannot find than that in loving thee, 

‘ilory to that eternal Peace is peo 

Wire such divinity to thee unparts, 

As hallows and makes pure all geutle hearts 





For 


He was conscious of 


Art seemed not an exclusive end to Michael Angelo 
fame he cherished no morbid appetite. 
His letters and sonnets breathe the noblest aspira- 


Wher refused 


fner aims 
rons, and the most perfect love of truth nimit- 
tance to the Pope's presence, he quitted Rome in disgust ; vet 
by the sick-bed of a faithful servant, as at 
As the } 


Peter's, he de- 
ved all emolument ; and kissed the cold hand of Vittorio Co- 


as tenderly 


atofason ora brother 


watched 


architect ol St 


nna with tearful reverence. Afier eighty-cight years spent in 





ving a mighty impulse to the arts, in cultivating scul 


a ture, 


sinting and architecture, in observing “ the harmless comedy 





flife,” in proving the supremacy of genius over wealth, of moral 


ywer over rank, of character over the world, Michael Angelo 
1, saving, ** My soul I resign to God, my body to the earth, and 
* He left al 


at his fame and ex 


¥ possessions to my nearest kin juest, of which 


e spoke not, for it was already decreed 1! 
ample should shed a perennial honor upon Florence, and for ever 


ess the world. 
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The trade of reriewing books —It is now above a hundred 


vears since the trade of reviewing has been carried on im Eng- 
ind; yet is that respectable mystery very far from having at- 


The true purpuse,—or what Carlyle would 





tained perfection. 
til the messvon of Reviews,—we suppose, is, to give an estimate 
{the literature of the time,—to furnish a description and ac- 
nt of every new book that appears, and to sct before us in 
rt-hand the epitome and substance of whatever of new and 
contains 


le They are nublic ant h 
anie it ahey are pubdilc servants In waiting, who 


nounce every visiier, and give a brief recital of his titles and 


sworth. But now, by a verv common sort of encroachment, 
the servant has usurped upon the dignity of the master. Re- 
views,—not contented to be indices, guide-books, and ca/a- 


cues raisonnés of literature,—aspire to become literature 


themselves; and present a ** aigh life’ of letters “* below 


stairs,” 


We have essays, treatises, original disquisitions, where 


we looked for particular criticisms and surveys of other hooks, 


“ne of the most profound discourses on history we ever read, 


eppeared in the Edinburgh Review, as a reviewal of anovel by 


veale, called ** The Romance of History 


men, at presert, 


Almost every profession, class or squad of 


ve a journal devoted to their special solace and contentment 


hat we should like to see done bv these magazines ts this :— 


| 
| 
é 


|} seen in wig and gown, will appear in cap and bells 


| Let each lay hold on every book that appears, that has any con- 
' nection with its department, and examine how far its contents are 
| a contribution to the knowledge which it is appointed to nourish, 

and separate such portions as are genial, and present them, by 
its readers. ‘Thus, the editor's mind 


extract or summary, to 


should be a chymical solvent, to draw forth from the mass of the 


volume everything that had affinity with his subjects, and his 
periodical would be the conduit-pipe to convey it for the strength- 
ening and refreshing of that profession, class or squad, which has 
made him their purveyor. 

We intend to illustrate this plan, a little, by ouf own practice 
rth, and to 
We 


shall take up the rarer and better sort of new books—occasion- 





Our mission is, to amuse; to edifv the spirit of 
comfort and advance the risible faculties of the human soul 


ally visiting the old ones—and pick out all the more elegant 
jocosities, the quips, the quirks, the anecdotes, the finished tool- 
ery, and even the most solemn and arid productions, in some de- 
By this analysis, Dr. South, who has usually been 


Locke, 


opened by this key, shall read as mirthful as a Housatonic trout 


gree certain. 


cuts red. We shall distil drollery from dictionaries, and twist 


sermons into squibs. 





But what is this huge packet that Messrs. Wiley and Putnam 


have just sentin’ Is it a commercial encyclopedia, or a series 
of the farmer's library’ the brown paperage in which it ts coated 
We cut the mysterious cordage By the head 
. Earl of Orford ; 
1810." The nice, 


Who 


does not see the quaint fastidious creature, as a contemporary 


betrays nothing 
of St. Jingo! * The Letters of Horace Wal px 





in six volumes; London, Richard Bentley 


the polished, the caustic, the charmingly affected Walpole! 


! 


has described him, coming into a bal! hat between 





room, with 
his kands, walking on the points of his feet as if the floor was 
damp! His very name calls up the idea of all that is recherch 


in wit, elaborate in grace, and elegant in obscenity. Byron savs 


he was a gentleman; but there is a word or two to be said to 
that.—No man who has studied, and thorough!v appreciated the 
character of the Ear! of Chesterfield, will give that tile to the 
petit maitre of Strawberry Hill 


cuss hi n 


But this ts not th plac ¢ to dis- 
Martinet or gentleman, lis letters sparkle with delice 


humour, compendious sense, and store of mirthful tales 


We upen a volume, and our eve lights on the name of George 





Selwyn: the half-mad wit, who studied with equal diligence the 
art of cutting jokes and cutting hands off, and loved a pun betrer 
than anything—e xcept an execution. Of the numerous Lons mots 
of Selwyn that are scattered over these pages, there are few 


that do not fall somewhat flatly upon the ear; but we can wel 
understand, from that very circumstance, that his humour was of 


the highest and aptest kind. Mr. Fox's notion, that a speech that 
) 


read well, must be a poor one, is even more applicable to a wittir 


cism. The perfection of conversational wit depends upon its 


precise adaptation to the circumstances, time and persons, and to 


the minutest peculiarities of mood and feeling in which the com- 
pany was at the moment 


We shall select a few of the best of the savings of ! 


Selwyn 


that Walpole has preferred. We are sorry that we cannot print 


m mouth, the whites of the eves, that 


ob- 


the demure visage, the pr 


gave an irresistible comicality to the utterance. It may be 


serv ed, that most of his witticisms turn upon a pun. 
” The Irish speaker, Mr. Ponsonby,”’ says Walpole, ” h as been 


reposing himself at Newmarket.” George Selwyn seeing him 


toss about bank-bills at the hazard-table, said, * How easily the 


speaker passes the money bills !" 

At the trial of Kilmarnock and Balmerino, for thei 
Mrs. Bethel's sh rp 
lords ; * What 


said he, *“‘to turu her face to the prisoners, before 


share in 


the rebellion of “45, Selwyn saw Visage 
looking wistfully at the rebel a shame it 1s,” 


they are 
condemned.” 
“ My Lady Coventry,” savs Walpole, 


they are blue, with spots of silver, of the size 


‘* showed George Sel- 
wyn her clothes ; 
of a slulling, and a silver trimming, and cost—my lord will know 
what. 
be change for a guinea.” 

Lady Petersham was a woman of a certain reputation ; George 


She asked George how he liked them ; ** Why, you will 


seeing her stand, at a ball, next to Lady Euston, said, ** There's 


my Lady Euston, and mv tady us’d to's 





Selwyn in . hearing much taik of a sea-war, or a continent, 


said, * I am for a sea-war and a continent admiral.” 


When Lord North 


somebody said it was very hot weather to marrv so fat a bride ; 


wedded a lady somewhat embonpornt, 
George Selwyn replied, ** Oh, she was kept in ice for three days 
before.” 

Here is a passage of choice drollery in Walpole 

“Mr. William Cooke, a fellow of Eton, has popped out a ser- 
mon against Dr. Middleton since his death, with a note to one of 
the pages, which is the true sublime of ecclesiastical absurdity 
He is speaking against the custom of dividing the Bible into chap- 
ters and verses, and savs it often encumbers the sense. The note, 
though long, I must transcribe, for it would wrong the author to 
paraphrase his nonsense :-—‘ It 1s to be wished, therefore, I think, 
that a fair edition were set forth of the original Scriptures, for the 
use of learned men in their closets, in which there should be no 
notice, either in the text or margin, of chapter or verse, or para- 
graph, or any such arbitrary distinctions, and I might go so far as 

say even ary pointings or s'eps. Tt could not but be matter of 


much satistaction, and much use, to have it in our power to recur 
occasionaliy to such an edition, where the understanding might 
have full range, free from any external influence from the eve. 
and the continual danger of being either confined or misguided 
by it.” Did any one ever hear of a better way of making sense of 
any writing than by reading it without stops. Most of thé par- 
sons that read the first and second lessons practise Mr. Cooke's 
method of making them intelligible, for they seldom observe any 
stops. George Selwyn proposes to send the man his own sermon, 
and desire him to scratch out the stops, in order to help it to 


some sense 

After all, the absurdity is on the side of the wits. The worthy 
writer is of course speaking of the original Hebrew; and his 
meaning is, that as the old manu cripts had no points whatever, 
we should, by omitting them, judge better whether our present 
divisions were correct, and perceive more clearly the connection 
and dependency of the parts 

* I was present,” says Walpole, “ in a large company at din- 
ner, where Bruce was talking away. Some one asked him what 
musical instruments are used in Abyssinia. Bruce hesitated, not 


being prepared for the question ; and at last said, “I think I saw 


one /yre there.” George Selwyn whispered his next man, * Yes ; 


and there is one less since he left the country.” 
But the circumstance which rendered Selwyn an occasion of 
infinite mirth to his conte 


that he had 





poraries, was the extraordinary rage 


for seeing executions, and his crazy cunosity about 


every thing that related to death and burial. In fact, | heve rarely 


known one of those natural humourists that had not some very 


strange and strong passion that would be shocking im another. 


There was not an execution in London but Selwyn was on the 


scaffold. He frequently went to Paris to see the decapitation of 


famous criminals. In that city his face had become so familiar to 





=" ' } ™ . 
the headsman, that the latter, supposing, from his learned con 


versation, that he was the ] ondon Jack Kete h, on one occasion 


offered hun the axe to perform the operation himself, as a com 


pliment to bis merit. Selwyn declined the honour, and told him 


he was on! 


yan ama 


hts 


f , hota prote ssor 





His thou, were perpetually running on these sulvects 





“You know,” says Walpole, “that Creorge newer thinks bat @ 


a (éle tranche he came to town tether day to have a tooth 


drawn, and told the man that he would drop his handkerchief for 
the signal.” 
Some women were scolding Se! 





vvn for gowug to see the exe 
led Thev 


»>was beheaded as 
1s to see the head 


cution of Lord Lovat, wh 


ld be such a 


a rebel, m “45 





. . 
asked | 


cut off’ 


m how he cot barbarian 
* Nay,” said he, “if that was such a crime, | am sure | 
have made amends, for I want to see it sewed on again.” 

When he was at the undertaker's, as soon as they had stitched 
the old lord together, and were going to put the body into the 


the Lord Chancellor's voice, said, ** My Lord 


coffin, George, in 
Lovat, your lordship may rise 


More to George Selwyn, whose passion is to see coffins, « orpses, 





he other day,” says Walpole, “ 1 told a story about Arthur 
and executions - he re ple d, “that Arthur More had had his coflin 
* Lord ' 


* Why,” says he, * I saw them the other day in a vault 


chamed to that of his mistress.” “said 1, “ how do you 


know 7" 
at St. Giles’ He was walking this week in Westminster Ab- 
bey with Lord Abergavenny, I met the man who shows the tombs, 
*“ Oh! vour servant, Mr. Selwyn; I expected to have seen you 
he re the othe r d ly whe n the old Duke ol Ru hmond's body Was 
taken up.” 

Cieorge, however, was not destitute of humanity. He is re- 
ported to have wept at the execution of Sixteen-string Jack 

George once made a bet that he would not be present at a cer- 
tain execution For some time he was not seen, and it Was sup- 
posed that his love of money had prevailed over his love of spec- 


' 


h he was discovered to be actually 





tacles At present 


° 
dressed like an old woman in a joseph and bonnet, and seated on 
horse back 


This last anecdote we derive from the notes to the * Diaboliad,’ 


an extraordinary poem by Coombe, the author of Lord Lyt- 


tleton’s Letters, and of Dr. Syntax’s Tours. A copy of this rare 
work, in quarto (1777) graces the shelves of our select library 
‘ieorge Selwyn has a place in this production, and his ruling pas 
sion is illustrated not unhappily. The plan of it is briefly thus 
“ The Devil, grown old, was anxious to prepare 

A fit successor for the infernal chair.” 


Accord lv, he orders his chosen ministers to repair to earth, 


and bring down the worst people they can find, that the most 





depraved and wicked may be chosen as king in his room. The 


fiends set out, and visiting all the haunts of vice, select the 


most suitable candidates. Among others, 
~ S$——|——n frejs ambition fire his breast 
Aud leaves, half fold, the fabricated jest.” 


The various competitors present their claims to superiority in 
badness, and the scene of course aflords scope for some terrible 


severity of satire. Several are rejected, as still having something 


not theroughly hellish. Selwyn’s turn presently comes 
The murmurs hush'd—the herald straight procle;im'd 

S——!——n the witty next io order nam’ 

But he was gone to hear the dismal yells 

W tortur d ghosts and suffeving eriminals. 

Tho’ summon'd thrice, he chose not to return, 

Charm'd to behold the crackling culprits burn 

With George, all know, ambition must give place 

When there's an erecution tm the Curt 
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Then she awoke, and, brightly raising | Saw her young lord in fondness gazing | Txme was the dream of Bertram’s daughter, | And, safe return’d from field of slaughter, 


Her silken lash from peaceful rest, 


On the rich lip he just had press'd. 


For her lov’d knight had left the plain, 


Knelt and sigh’d at her feet again. 
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MISCELLANY. 





LOVE'S REMONSTRANCR 


What! for a word—an idle word— 

And more in jest than earuest spoken! 
Were I to note each breath I heard, 

Mv heart would soon be changed or broken. 
’Tis not when words are sweetest said, 

Love's living flower blooms there té meet us ; 
The flower of love may still be dead, 

Although its fragrance seem to greet us. 
Then weigh not thou a word so slight, 

Nor keep thy gentle bosom grieving : 
The tongue that finds things ever night, 

Believe me, love, ’s a tongue deceiving. 


Oh, if my heart had sought thee less, 

Mine eves loved less to wander round thee, 
That word—of wounded tenderness— 

That hasty word-—had never found thee! 
The dew that seeks the sun's fond gaze, 

His golden lips in gladness beaming, 
Meets death within his smiling rays— 

His gilded fondness is but seeming. 
Then weigh not thou a word so slight, 

Nor keep thy gentle bosom grieving : 
The tongue that finds things ever right, 

Believe me, love, ’s a tongue deceiving. 





THE FRELING AND EXPERIENCE OF ForRscorr.—I am strong- 
ly attached to old habits and old faghions, even though absurd. 
{ forget some lessons and cannot learn others. One lesson, how- 
ever, I must learn, to eat without teeth. The farther we advance 
in years the more we are affected with both heat and cold. 
early life our feelings are but little influenced by either. 
better remember the transactions of seventy yeurs than of yester- 
day ; pour liquor into a full vessel and the top will run off first. 
Perhaps I can recollect being in a thousand companies : 
person which composed them is now departed except myself. 
Upon whatever family I cast a distant eye, I remark in that family a 
generation has sprung into life, passed through the bloom of the 


| day, and sunk into night. 


My old friends have slipped off the 


|, stage, and I am as unfit to unite with new as new cloth with old 


| 


In | 


T can | 


| 
every 





Thus I am become a stranger to the world which I have long 
known. 
upon life it can sleep twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours. 
Its sleep will diminish about three hours upon the average every 
year during the next three, when activity will enable it to nurse 
itself. That reduction will afterwards be nearly one hour every 
ten years, till he arrives at eighty, when four or five will be his 
hours of sleep. It is curious to contemplate the fluctuation of 
property. Ihave seen the man of opulence look with disdain 
upon a pauper in rags. I have seen that pauper mount the wheel 
of fortune, and the other sink to the bottom. I have seen a 
miserable cooper, not worth the shavings he made, place his son 
to a baker, and Ais son became a rich banker, a member of par- 
hament, and a baronet.— William Hutton's Life. 

Russian raste.—A popular Russian fable represents an author 
and a thief in hell. ‘They are in two separate kettles, and the 
devil has lighted a huge fire under that belonging to the man of let- 
ters, while the light-fingered hero is only enjoving a gentle degree 
of warmth. The author reproaches Satan with his partiality, but 
the latter justifies himself thus: ** You are a much greater sin- 
ner than the thief; his sins have died with him, but yours will 
survive for centuries.” 

Exrraorpinary BEQuest.—A person named Argent, lately re- 
siding in Cambridge, England, being possessed of some real pro- 
perty, devised it, or part of it, to a niece, upon condition that be- 
fore he was buried his head should be cut off, he having for many 
years previous to his death been under an apprehension that he 
should be buned alive. He died a month or two ago. 
traordinary wish was complied with, and the niece of course 
claimed and obtained the property. 

No co.--The barque Detroit, which was cut adrift in the river 
Niagara on the fifteenth ultimo, for the purpose of enjoying the 


liis ex- 


spectacle which her plunge over the falls would afford, grounded 
before she came to the ‘ jumping-off place.” And there she 


remains 


As age increases sleep decreases ; when a child enters | 


| 


i 


| Vienna, 


| 
| 


| 
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' sented the other day to the emperour 


AN IMPERIAL DanDy.—* Prince Milosch,” says a letter from 
“wore a most magnificent costume when he was pre 
He had a sort of tunic of 
sky-blue, embroidered with gold and pearls; on his breast were 


the insignia of several orders in diamonds, and the grand cross of 


| the Iron Crown ; on his head was a kind of Slavic kolpack of the 


| 





——— 


| 


| nificent diamond agraffe ; 


finest sable, to which a heron’s feather was attached by a mag- 
by his side he wore the sabre, studded 
with gold and precious stones, which the late Sultan Mahmoud 
sent him six years ago. His appearance has produced quite a sea- 
sation in our court circles —Galignani. 

Keep To THE RIGHT.—* Turn out! turn out !" cried a rovster 
ing teamster to some one he was meeting. ‘“ Turn out, or! 
serve you as I did the other man.” The stranger in astonish- 
ment complied, but when John was nearly opposite, called to him 
with, ** Pray, sir, how did vou serve the other man?” * Why, 
sir,” *T told him to turn out and he 
wouldn't, so J turned out myself! 

Tue Livery or ponarante.—Napoleon's livery was gold and 
green. He adopted the golden bees from those found in the 
tomb of Childeric, and supposed to have decorated the robes o! 


oe 


, 


said whip, tipping a wink, 


the Merovingian kings 

JuneLe Grass.—The long grass called by the natives of India 
the jungle, when seen in large patches, and in a state of grest 
luxuriance, as in many parts of Bengal, presents an extremely ¢ le- 
gant appearance. Tennant, in his ** Indian Recreations,” speaks 
of it as frequently growing to the height of seven and eight feet, 
and being topped with a beautiful white down, resembling ® 
swan's feather. It is the mantle with which nature there covers 
all the uncultivated ground, and at once veils the indolence ot 
the people and the nakedness of their land. It has a very fine 
sound as it undulates in the wind like the waves of the sea. 
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